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“THE UNIT.” 


Considering how many times disinterested and 
accommodating gentlemen have stepped forward 
and politely proposed to set this disjointed werld 
right, by a single jerk, it must be regarded as a 
striking evidence of jotal depravity that the 
world obstinately persists in not being thus jerked. 
The last offer of this kind that we have noticed, 
—and as we are drawing towards the close of 
the year perhaps we may safely call it in the 
advertising phrase, positively the last of the pres- 
ent season,—although on this point we would 
not venture to be too unqualified,—comes in the 
form of ‘*The Unit,’’ a journal of moderate di- 
mensions, of which we now have before us, No. 
1. Vol I. It is published at New York, and as 
it rashly asserts, ‘‘on the first of every month ;’’ 
the harmless meaning being, we presume, that 
as long as it is published at all, each No. will 
appear on the first of the month. " 

The editor has rare qualifications for his work, 
some of which let us enumerate for the encour- 
agement of a timid patronage. 1. He is an un- 
known man; he avows his intention to secrete 
from an over-curious public “the name of pro- 
prietor, publisher, printer and editor.” An 
immense advantage instantly accruing from this 
generous arrangement is, that subscribers will 
be released from al] fears lest the paper should 
be embarrassed by prosecutions for libel. 2. 
He has confidence, or faith, in the legitimacy of 
his calling, and in his capacity to follow it; 
‘‘There just happens to be something not done, 
that ought to be done, and that we can do better, 
perhaps, than others.””’ 3. He knows what 
this something is: ‘* No one has yet pointed 
out the material organic conditions of spiritual 
progress, without which true and permanent or 
natural progress cannot be. This we propose 
to do.”” 4. He is a bold man; he distinctly 
gives out that he shall accomplish that whereio 
Swedenborg, Fourier, American Reformers 
generally, the Christian church, and even An- 


schools and colleges, and praise the good that we 
find, while we shall unsparingly -denounce the 
evil.””, We wish these tottering institutions a 
happy issue !—‘* We shall show the fitness or 
unfitness of the teachers and professors, for their 
vocations, by their respective organic material 
confurmations.”” Lo, let schoolmasters and 
tutors and professors stand from under. _ It isa 
terror and an agony to think of having such a 
searching spirit abroad among us, ready, per- 
haps, to transfix us with one of our own teeth, 
convict us of crime by the color of our hair, send 
us to Coventry for the hue of our complexion, or 
annihilate us utterly with the conformation of 
our occiput! It is plain that the vocation of the 
literary critic is‘ gone henceforth. Jeffrey and 
Wilson might as well have never been born; a 
frontal bone, or a squeeze of the gristle, is worth 
more, to the informing the world of real merit, 
than all your Blackwoods and London Quarter- 
lies. 


This is the way Brook Farm is wounded in 
the house (phalanx) of its friends: ‘* Even 
Brook Farm, during its short life, succeeded in 
turning out more refined misanthropes, scientific 
infidels, ‘* logical ’? Roman Catholics, and gen- 
erally in unfitting more men for the world, in 
which we all have to live, mind you, thanvany 
village in the Union, of ten times the number of 
inhabitants.”’ 

For some reason or other, not very difficult to 
be guessed at, ** The Unit” starts with a grudge 
at the ‘‘ Tribune’? which peeps out more than 
once. It evidently relies greatly for a popular 
run on one peculiar feature of its plan, viz. ‘- the 
analyses it will give of eminent living persons in 
the various walks of life. We shall show the 
organic Jaws that compel individuals to act just 
as they do.’’ It purposes, in the next No. to 
give Horace Greeley a taste of its quality in this 
line, as also Collins, the steamboat projector. 
In the present No. it tries its hand on Jenny 
Lind, very seasonably certainly. ‘* Her manner 
of bowing, to one who understands organic 
law,—is natural, but not spiritual.’’ Here we 
have organic law on etiquette and genuflexions, 
a new department of science. ‘* She hasall the 
self-possession necessary to succeed before public 
audiences. Other persons, quite as talented as 
she, are lamentably deficient in this respect.’ 
To be sure, we know little of ‘‘ organic law ;”’ 
but we should say that this point is precisely 
where ‘* The Unit ”’ fails ; the last phrase quoted 
indicates the rock on which it will be reduced to 


fractions. ‘‘ She is moral,—but, the centre 





drew Jackson Davis have failed ; ‘Pictures of| Faculty does not predominate,—and so she will 


the attainable have been given, but no one has 
as yet shown the means of the attainment. We 
have discovered the means. We can, by a 
man’s organic conformation, tell, at a glance, 
his fitness or unfitness for a position, the general 
and particalar traite of his character,—his actual 
and attainable. We can impart this knowledge 
It is fortunate there are not two 
persons possessed of this fearful power, or the 
world might possibly have been deprived of 
“The Unit.” 5. He is a modest man. Con- 


to others.’’ 


| do nothing to advance the science of music.’ 


las We did not feel, during any portion of her per- 
formance, in the presence of a being superior to | 
“A less | 
effective artiste might have made us feel our lit- 
This we entirely doubt; it | 
could hardly be in the power of art, or nature, | 
or anything short of a miracle, todo that. And — 


ourselves.’ This we fuily believe. 


tleness more.”* 


when by the new science, the promise of a _re- 





firmations of this are abundant: e. g. ** There 
is nothing in the universe that man feels spiritu- 
ally, or cognizes naturally, the organic law of | 
which we cannot expfain and teach unto others.”’ | 
“The knowledge we have enables us to restore | 
to mankind the power of prophecy and of| 
performing miracles, by pointing out men who| 
now possess the proper organizations, and by 
teaching them how to exercise themselves.”’ 
“Tt will not be possible for us to utter any dog- 
ma that will not include, what will be consider- 
ed, by the ripest minds, a proof of its truth.” 


tion and a test of their validity. 


Enough of this nonsense. 


getting command enough of grammar and print- 
er’s ink to vent itself upon the public, an of- 
fence to the nostrils, a weariness to the flesh and 
a vexation to the spirit. 





SABBATH RAIN. 





A modest man, we say, is here. Ripe is a fa- 


mous word with him. He forgets that there is| 


a stage of ultra ripeness, with an unpleasant 
alliterative name; and Heaven forbid that we 
should insinuate that his doctrine bears marks of 
verging upon it. 6. He is a judicious man,—as 
where he says, ‘It would be cheaper for us, to 
make some one of the widely circulated journals 
of the day the medium of our communication 


9? 


with the public ;’’ though we must confess the 
force of this shrewd remark is weakened a little 
by the editor’s subsequent recital of an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to get one of his articles inserted 
in these ‘*journals,’’ and his complaint that even 
’ will not always save a con- 
tributor from having a pen run across passages 
he has written, very dear to, him, by some im- 
pertinent, unfeeling and exclusive conductor of 
a newspaper or Review. 


“extravagant pay,’ 


““The few journals,” 
he says, ‘‘that were once exceptions to this rule 
have gradually crept into semplistic conserva- 
tism.’’ So the rejected author, judicious person 
that he is, concludes to have a periodical of his 
own. We have a feeling, after reading several 
of his columns, that he is certainly right in sup- 
posing this is the only way of getting what he 
writes, published. He says, further on; “If 
we were not sufficiently blessed with the good 
things of this world, and desired to get rich, 
this would be about the last speculation that we 
should go into for that purpose.’’ Now, what 
could possibly be more judicious and just than 
this’—Further on; *‘ We are not visionary 
enough to expect thousands of subscribers.” 
Judgment, again; capital judgment, rare and 
admirable judgment! Further on still: “ If 
we thought we could better and more rapidly 
interest people in our object by giving our paper 
away, we would unhesitatingly do so. But, we 
are convinced that it is best to charge moderate- 
ly for it."? This we take to be the absolute 
climax of a foreseeing, politic, financial judg- 
ment, quite the zenith,—unless we should re- 
serve that place for the following stunning burst 
of prudence: ‘‘We maks no promise as to what 
we shall do at the close of the volume."’ 7, and 
lastly, he is a kind-hearted man; for he says, 
with a frankness positively charming, after hav- 
ing thus turned his heart of hearts inside out: 
‘‘We make the above confidential little state- 
ment of our motives, and of our pecuniary ability 


and expectations, for the sake of setting our| 


subscribers at ease, and to dispel from their 
minds all doubts of their getting their money’s 
worth !”’ 

Among other trifling little matters that the 
‘Unit’? purposes to attend to in its spare mo- 
ments, it proposes ‘* to Jay the foundations upon 
which society must eventually reconstruct itself 
into an immense Unirory Seir-Epucatine Ma- 
cuine.’”? Society will please to take notice and 
govern itself accordingly.~Moreover, ‘‘ Weshall, 
as we have leisure, enter ward-schools, high- 


I have noticed two short articles in your paper 
lon this subject, and have thought that a word 
more ought to be said before it is dropped. The 
apology of a ‘* regular attendant ” will no doubt 
|be thankfully received by fair-weather church 
goers generally, and they will lay it as a sooth- 
|ing unction to their consciences, on every wet 
|and cloudy Sabbath morning. It is undoubtedly 
| Very bad for health to sit in church with wet 
; clothes and damp feet. But. 
1. It is as bad for the minister as for the peo- 
| ple, and yet he must be there. Through rain 
and snow and cold he must go, dry if he can, 
but if not, he must go. His health is no better 
than that of the male members of his congrega- 
tion generally, usually not so good. And if the 
rain furnishes no excuse for Ais absence, it fur- 
nishes none for theirs. If you say it is his busi- 
ness 10 go, so is it theirs, there is one law for both. 
And 
2. A Wedding, a Concert, a Party, a Fair, 
seldom waits for the weather. Let we tell you a 
bit of my experience. On the eighth day of 
September there was a tremendous storm. I 
preached on exchange, to fen hearers in the 
forenoon, to twenty-one in the afternoon, and in 
| the evening married a couple at a private house, 
| where some forty or fifty were present. True 
| the rain had ceased, and so it had at noon, but 
where was the afternoon congregation ? 
Jenny Lind’s first concert in your city was not 
| put offon account of the storm, and | am told, 
(I did not attend, for I could'nt afford it,) that 
| there was an audience very tes aes in numbers. 
| Alas, for their damp feet! Perhaps, however, 
lthe ‘* exercise’’ of loudly applauding the 
nightingale ” prevented their taking coid. I 
have noticed that when people are ercifed they 
rarely suffer from exposure. If there were a 
little more interests in church-going, a little 
more unction in the worshippers, would it not 
prove favorable to health ! 
| 3. Bad weather reduces a church congregation 
| quite out of proportion to any other collection of 
| people. Why, the other evening, my Thursday 
meeting was given up on account of the weather, 
no one but the minister and one lady coming, 
(which was hardly enough to plead the promise 
and secure the blessing,) and yet 1 met some 
twenty-five people that same evening assembled 
in a parlor, who seemed to be quite unconscious 
that it was raining! And how they ever got 
there on foot, without soiling their“silk dresses 
or dampening their feet, has been a mystery to 
me ever since. Here was arehgious meeting 
completely collapsed, and a social party reduced 
only about twenty per cent., and all by the same* 
storm. How is it that the rain is so much more 
terrible ‘‘ hard by the syneg ORNs than it is 
about town? I have heard of ** droppings of the 
sanctuary,’ and have known Christians express 
‘thankfulness at being permitted to enjoy them, 
‘but never knew till recently that they were so 
much worse than all other droppings. Your 
‘correspondent is certainly right in the opinion 
that many ‘** women and children ”’ will be pre- 
cluded from ‘‘ attending church in such storms 
as that of the 25th ultimo.”” But verily four or 
five hundred per cent. is too much to allow for 
shrinkage, in a common congregation. We 
should be made of sterner stuff. e should be 
lees the sport of circumstances. Satan waits 
not for fair weather. He does his work in 
«¢ thunder. lightning, and in rain,”’ and we ought 
to be as busy as he. has never said, ‘* Ye 
shall keep my Sabbaths, and reverence my sanc- 
tuary, except when it storms.” [Congregational- 
ist. 











newal of miraculous gifts is fulfilled, this office . 
would furnish a fit opportunity for their applica- | 


It is one of the | 
most humiliating facts of our mortal progress, | 
that the world is still tried and disciplined by | 
| euch intensity of conceit and absurdity as this, | 


ANGELIC SYMPATHY. 


From Rev. H. Harbaugh’s work on the Saint- 
ed Dead, which is noticed in the Register of 
this week, we make the following extracts, in 
which we have been much interested : 


‘The returning sympathies of God and an- 
gels towards man, are beautifully pictured to us 
in the glorious vision which Jacob had at Bethel 
in the wilderness. Whata vision was that! 
What a beautiful symbol of heaven and earth 
united ; or, at least, seeking union with each 
other. God, at the top of the ladder, speaking 
promises ; Jacob, at the bottom, hearing them 
with a spiritual ear; angels going up and down 
-on it. This ladder represented to Jacob the new 
and living way back to the heavenly paradise, 
up which the church must ascend in its future 
history unti! it reaches the top of Mount Zion, 
on which stands the heavenly Jerusalem, where 
God dwells, and of which he is himself the light. 
Here Jacob could see, at the same time that he 
was receiving promises for himself and his seed, 
the steep path which they must ascend to realize 
them ; but also the comforting fact that this grad- 
vally ascending highway to heaven had God at 
the top looking down with ingerest, and was all 
along lined with angels, who should be to him 
and his posterity ministering spirits. ma 

Jacob, there in the wilderness, and his vision, 
is evidently a type of Christ and the church. As 
he was travelling through the wilderness, so 
should Christ and the church! The covenant 
there made between God and Jacob, was a cove- 
|nant between God and his church. This cove- 
{nant is consecrated, and shall stand like the pil- 
_lar which Jacob set up, and the place where it 
stands shall be called Bethel—that is, the house 
iof God—the church! The Son of man, driven 
‘by our sins, as Jacob was driven by the wrath of 

Esau, shall leave his father’s house, and make a 
journey through the wilderness of this sinful 
world. He shall at length, weary and exceeding 
sorrowful even unto death, light upon a certain 
place, where he shall sleep for aflittle while the 
sleep of death, but he shall riseagain. ‘Then he 
shal} plant the true pillar of his church, and 
pouring out the Spirit, anoint it with the Holy 
Ghost, of which the oil that Jacob put on the 
stone at Bethel is ‘only a type ; and thas shall 
be completely fulfilled those ‘* greater things” 
which the Saviour, in evident allusion to Jacob's 
vision, declared his disciples should see, ‘* Here- 
ifier ye shall see heaven open, and the angels of 
God ascending and descending upon the Son of 
man ”’ 

We love to think of those ancient times of 
quiet patriarchal life, and of those after ages of 
Jewish theocracy and of mysterious ceremonial 
solemnity, when God's voice was heard out of 
the awful cloud, and when angels walked on 
‘earth in every day life, and were the companions 
of men. We sometimes,—because past mercies, 
though smaller, are more appreciated than pres- 
ent ones, though greater,—wish a return of those 
‘balmy days of the world’s childhood. Who has 
{notin those still and thoughtful hours of life 
|which God grants us so graciously, breathed 
forth his lament in the beautiful words of the 

‘ Poet— 





“ Why come not spirits from the realms of glory, 
To visit the earth as in days of old— 

The times of ancient writ and sacred story ” 
Is heaven more distant ? or has earth grown cold ¢ 


Oft have I gazed when sunset clouds, receding, 
Waved like rich banners of « host gone by, 

To catch the gieam of some white pinion speeding 
A‘ong the confines of the glowing sky. 


And oft when midnight stars in distant chillness 
Were calmly burning, listened late and long ; 

But nature's pulse beat on in solemn stillness, 
Bearing no echo of the seraph’s song. 


To Bethiehem’s air was their last anthem given 
When other stars before the One grew dim? 
Was their last presence known in Peter's prison ? 
Or where exulting martyrs raised their hymn ? 


And are they all within the veil departed ? 
There gleams no wing along the enipyrean now ; 
And many a tear from human eyes have started, 
Since angel touch has calmed a mortal brow.” 


This is a truly pathetic complaint, and one to 
which few hearts have not returned an ardent 
echo. But there is no need of making it. It is 
true, if we look for angels with our bodily eyes, 
or even with the eyes of a poet, we shall not see 
them. We shall not see the gleam of white pin- 
ions speeding along the confines of the glowing 
sky; we shall not hear their songs as the shep- 
herds of Bethlehem heard them. Yet they have 
not all retired for ever behind the veil of the visi- 
ble. They may still be seen and heard by the 
eye and ear of ‘aith, though 


“ There gleams no wing along the empyrean now.” 


It has, also, strangely enough, been imagined 
that in the new dispensation saints are angels to 
each other. In the old economy, because saints 
were few, and their path to heaven dark and ob- 
scure, it was necessary, it is said, that angels 
from above should come down to attend them ; 
but now as the communion of saints is extended, 
and the path to heaven lies through the brighter 
fields of Gospel light, it is no more necessary, 
that angels should come from the realms above, 
but saints are left to the sympathies of each other; 
and each one filled with more light and benevo- 
lence than the other becomes tu him « minister- 
ing angel. 

Saints ere to each other angels in a blessed 
sense,—though their services and sympathies no 
more shut out those of angels than the light of 
the moon is destroyed by the light of the stars 
which attend him and mingle their light with his, 
to lessen, if they cannot entirely disperse the 
earth’s darkness. 

Earth has ministering spirits in human form. 
They walk along the Babel of this world to com- 
fort those disconsolate strangers who are weep- 
ing there under the willows. They walk not 
without balm in their hands through the world, 
and they apply it wherever they see wounds. At 
the bed of death they are, with soft tones and a 
soundless tread. In the huts, and at the hearths 
of widowed want and sorrow, and in the habita- 
tions of vice and ignorance the tread of their feet 
is no strange sound. ‘Che tender and faithful 
wife too, twining her mysterious self, like a 
green and flowery wreath, around every stern 
and rugged duty which rises in the path of her 
husband’s life, may with a most thankful empha- 
sis be called an ange!. While we believe all 
this, we do not refuse to believe more, when God 
has warranted us to do so. While weare thank- 
ful for the communivn of saints in Zion, we are 
also thankful for the ‘innumerable company of 
angels’ to whieh we ‘are come ;’ and we hail 
them with joyful welcome, as ministering spirits 
to all who are heirs of salvation. 

From the declaration of the Saviour to his dis- 
ciples, that, * Hereafter they should see heaven 
open, and the angels of God ascending and de- 
scending upon the Sun of man,’ it is evident that 
it was not intended that angelic communications 
and sympathies, which were so abundant in the 
Jewish dispensation, should cease at the intro- 
duction of the Gospel dispensation, but rather 
that they should continue more free and frequent 
than before. Instead of heaven and earth reced- 
ing from each other atthe coming of Christ, they 
were brought more closely together. As sub- 
stance is more real than shadow, sothe New 
Testament church is more really in sympathy 
with heaven than the Jewish economy. As the 
soul, in a wakeful state, is more conscious than 
it is in dreams and visions, so is the sympathy 
between heaven and earth more wakeful and real 
now, than it was among the Jews. ‘ If the min- 
istration of death, written and graven in stones, 


not steadfastly behold the face of Moses for the 
glory of his countenance ; which glory was to be 
done away: how shall notthe ministration of the 
Spirit be rather glorioust For if the ministra- 
tion of condemnation be glory, much more doth 
the ministration of righteousness exceed ia glory. 
For even that which was made glorious had no 
glory in this respect, by reason of the glory that 
excelleth. For if that which is done away was 
glorious, much more that which remaineth is glo- 
rious.’ 

We may ask, then, does this superior glory of 
the New Testament dispensation consist in this, 
that heaven and earth are farther apart in their 
sympathies, and communicate less with each 
other? Is the spiritual ladder empty, and is the 
lonely pilgrim, when lying like Jacob at the gate 
of heaven, no more visited by miristering spirits 
who go out and in there as in days of old? No: 
they are still the servants of the saints, and those 
who are come into the charh as the gate of 
heaven and the true Bethe?, testy there have fel- 
lowship with an innumerable company of angels. 

There would be no difficulty in believing the 
ministry of angels, if they appeared in a visible 
manner as in furmer times ; but, ‘ where are they? 
we see them not ;’ is the faithless cry of such as 
have no eye to discern spiritual things, and no 
faith which is the evidence of things not seen. 
In this case, too, it may be replied, that we look 
not to the things which are seen, but to the things 
which are not seen ; the things which are seen 
are temporal, the things which are not seen are 
eternal. The outward is always but the shell ; 
the inward and hidden is the reality. That which 
is seen or earth is gross, and therefore perishing 
and transient. The gross, manifestations of an- 
gelic beings under the old dispensation, like that 
dispensation itself, were destined to pass away to 
give place to that which was better—more spirit- 
ual. 

That they do not now appear to us in visible 
bodies, is no evidence that they do not appear at 
ail. If we suppose with some that they are in 
their nature pure spirits, and that they assum- 
ed bodies for the sake of convenience only, we 
can have no difficulty. If we suppose with oth- 
ers, which is the most probable opinion, that 
they are embocied spirits, there is just as lttle. 

Whether, they are purely spiritual, or organi- 
zed with refined bodies, or whether they are ca- 
pable of both modes of existence at pleasure, it 
throws no difficulties into the way of the belief 
that they dwell at times on earth, and communi- 
cate withmen. The Saviour i¢ no more on earth 
in a visible body, but he is, nevertheless, with 
us always even unto the end of the world. That 
the divine and heavenly manifestations under the 
vld dispensation were gross, was because the 
state of the human mind, and the modes of socie- 
ty required it. The New is under the form, and 
in the element of the Spirit, and, consequently, 
deeper and more removed from all that is visible, 
gross, and tangible to the senses. ‘The inward 
and spiritual consciousness, being now more 
awake, communieations can be made without be- 
_— much recognised by the outward and sen- 
sual. 


It is a mistaken notion that angels cannot com- 
municate with our spirits in any other way than 
by presenting themselves visibly to our eyes, or 
tangibly to our touch, or speaking to us in an au- 
dible way through the medium of the air. We 
might urge the philosophic consideration that 
there «may be even material media, of which 
neither of our five senses is conscious, which 
might constitute an element in which spiritual 
being might commune With e&ch*other.- “But we 
need only go to Scripture facts to prove that euch 
communion has actually taken place. I: has al- 
ready been remarked, that the angels which ap- 
peared to Cornelius and to Peter did it ‘in a vi- 
sion.’ They did not make use of their bodily 
organs or physical sensations, as a medium. It 
was a vision of the Spirit. Peter was asleep at 
the time, and consequently unconscious of the 
outward world through the senses, yet his spirit 
was capable of vision and of action too, under 
the operation of the angel. The angel raised 
him up, spoke to him; Peter, according to the 
angel's directions, girded himself, bound on his 
sandals, east his garment around him, and fol- 
lowed him, and yet hé ‘ wist net that it was true 
which was done by the angel "—that is, he was 
not conscious through his senses of the reality of 
all that was done, ‘ but thought he saw a vision!’ 
It was not until they had passed the first and 
second ward, and were come to the outer iron 
gate that led to the city, that ‘ Peter was come 
to himself.’ Then, for the first time, he knew 
‘ of a surety ’ that God had sent his angel to de- 
liver him. Here, then, we see that a human 
spirit can be moved to action by an angelic spirit, 
without the body being conscious of it. 


The eye of faith roving through the pages of 
divine revelation, sees the angelic world living 
and moving on the earth, constantly descending 
from heaven to earth, and ascending from earth 
to heaven. Let us see still farther in what rela- 
tion heaven and earth stand to each other, by 
seeing what is revealed in the Bible concerning 
angelic sympathy, and the mode and object of 
their presence on the earth. It is by seeing how 
they are serviceable to man, and what are their 
employments on the earth, that we sha! be able 
to discern their footsteps. To do this aright, it 
is necessary that we put away cold, unbaptized 
philosophy, and put on simple, child-like faith. 

An inward sympathy with the mysterions and 
awful kingdom of spirits, is an indispensable 
qualification to him who would understand its 
constitution, and inquire into its operations. 
Faithless skepticism robs the soul of all its con- 
tents, and makes to it the world, physical and 
spiritual, empty and unreal; but faith is the 
‘ substance ’ of all those things for which the soul 
hopes, and the ‘ evidence’ of things not seen! 
He who would win truth, must woo it, he who 
would woo it, must love it, and he who would 
love it, must believe it, and be favorably dispos- 
ed towards it. 


Angels, accorging to scripture, are intelligent 
beings. Being thus intelhgent, it is natural and 
reasonable to conclude that in ministering to us 
on the earth, they should bring their own intelli- 
gence into contact with our minds, and that thus 
the communion of their minds with ours should 
have on us a stimulating, quickening, and elevat- 
ing effect. There is, even about the presence of 
intelligent minds among men, an element in which 
we cannot exist without feeling its elevating 
power. Though these, our intelligent associates, 
may not be directly and formally instructing us, 
yet we feel the enlightening and elevating power 
of their presence in indescribable ways. So our 
fellowship with angels in the enjoyment of their 
ministrations, has the same effect, though we 
should not be able to point out the precise way 
in which they instruct us, or be able to recognise 
and designate any particular ight springing up 
in our minds as having been imparted by them. 

That they have been engaged in communicat- 
ing intelligence to men, is abuadantly evident 
from the Bible. Their very name, which means 
a messenger or bearer of news, designates their 
office in this respect. The intelligence that God 
would destroy Sodom, was communicated to Lot 
by two angels. They announced the coming of 
the Saviour, and of his forerunner, John the 
Baptist. ‘To Mary, who went early to the tomb 
to seek Jesus, they brought the information that 
he had risen. Even the law is said to have been 
‘ ordained by angels in’ the hands of a Mediator,’ 
and Stephen says that the Jews received it by the 
‘ disposition of angels.’ The Revelations which 
John received on Patmos, in a vision of those 
things which must shortly come to pass, were 
‘sent and signified ’ by an angel. Cornelius, 
who was a devout man, ‘and prayed to God al- 
ways,’ receceived from an angel the coinforting 
intelligence that his prayers were heard. * Thy 
prayers and thine alms,’ said the angel, ‘are 
come up asa memorial before God.’ Daniel also 
received notice in the same way that his prayer 
was heard ; for the angel Gabriel, being caused 
to fly swiftly, reached him about the time of the 








was glorious, 80 that the children of Israel could 


evening incense, before his prayer was ended, 





clothed with authority to answer his prayer, and 
to assure him of his acceptance before God. 


It is neither unreasonable nor unscriptural 8 
believe that angels communicate with our min 
and beget thoughts, or at least that they give such 
motion and tendency to the mind as will beget 
thoughts. 


It is not, certainly, in the outward manifesta- 
tions of the spirit’s operations, but among the 
hidden springs of its activities, that the motions 
ot angelic influence are to be sought. Our souls 
are also susceptible of being operated upon by 
human spirits, why not as well by angels! We 
communicate with this world through our bodily 
senses ; by the medium of flesh, as in the case 
of touch, taste, smell; through the medium of 
air, as in the case of hearing ; through the me- 
dium of light, as in seeing; but has the soul no 
senses which are not called into action in our 
communications with the outward world, which 
are capable of more refined communication! We 
know that there are media in the world more 
subtle and refined than any of those i : 
may not our spirits through these hold communi- 
on with the spiritual intelligences of a higher 
order? Who, in observing the operations of his 
own mind, bas not discovered that there are 
movements in it, which seem in no way to be de- 
pendent upon its association with the outer world? 
The history of mental ph furnis! 
abundant materials for evidence on this point, as, 
for instance, in cases of presentiments. There 
are well established cases, where the mind seems 
to have acquired a kind of prophetic capacity. 
This is the case especially with some quiet and 
lonely spirits, whose sympathies seem to have no 
affinity for those things, which, to the majority 
of men, seem most real. This is also the case 
often with old persons, who, wandering in the 
evening twilight of life, manifest a certain kind of 
prophetic mysteriousness, which makes us quiet 
in their presence. Thus the popularity which 
the following sentiment of the poet has gained, 
shows how well known is the truth— 





“Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore, 
And coming events cast their shadows before.” 


Reason does not forbid, on the contrary it en- 
courages us to believe that angels are constantly 
around us on the earth, that the spirit is capable 
of hearing their mysterious whispers through 
the mortal veil, and that they stand with our 
spirits in constant sympathy and communion.” 





GLORIFYING GOD. 


Here, we have the grand and palpable princi- 
ple and rule of a holy Christian life. We are 
not to go out of the world ; we are to live in the 
world, and to engage in the proper, necessary, 
and useful business of the world ; but we are to 
set the Lord always before us, and to do every- 
thing our hand findeth to do, in the spirit of his 
servants and children, with a hearty good will 
and a supreme intent to please him. 

It is a great and fatal error to make our reli- 
gion a distinct and solitary affair; and the world 
in which we live another and separate affair. 
Our religion must be our all-engrossing affair, 
to be carried with us everywhere, to control, in- 
spire, and sanctify. Our world must be a world 
of duty and religion. If we separate the two, how 
little of our time will be given to God! And 
that little will be so filled with the world, that 
it will become only a hollow formalism. If we 
unite the two by making it Christ to live, then 
shall we grow stronger and stronger, and let 
men everywhere see onr good works, so that 
they also will be constrained to glorify our 
Father in heaven, by giving their testimony to 
the worth and sincerity of a Christian profession. 

The epigram which the good Duddridge 
made upon the middle of his family coat of arms 
beautifully expresses this union :—Dwm vivi- 
mus, vivamus. Let us live while we live. 

“ Live while you live, the epicure would say, 
And se ze the -leasures of the present day : 
Live while you live, the Christian preacher cries, 
Avd give to God each moment as it flies ; 
Lord! in my view, let both united be, 
I live te pleasure, while I live to thee.” 

Yes, it is true—interest, pleasure, and duty 
are one, calculated by the figures of eternal 
truth, and in the light of immortality. What 
has the sun to do but to shine? And what has 
the soul of man to do but to glorify God? How 
noble and blessed that soul which realizes its 
chief end—to glorify God, and in glorifying 
him, to enjoy him forever! 
for which we must strive; this is the life to 
which we must be revived. All our praying— 
all our zealoua talk—all our preaching sermons, 
and hearing sermons—all our Sabbath days and 
solemn assemblies—all onr building of splendid 
churches, and our politic religious management 
—all our zeal for creeds and sects, will prove 
only a nosy religionism, unless we come up to 
the only admissible standard of a Christian life, 
that whether we eat or drink, or whatsoever we 
do, we do all to the glory of God—unless we 
have the testimony in our consciences which 
Enoch had, that we please God. [Evangelist. 





STRIKING RETRIBUTION. 


‘* When the darkest of its many dark trage- 
dies was enacted—the St. Bartholomew massa- 
cre—Knox was still alive. ‘* Being conveyed 
to the pulpit,’ says McCrie, ‘‘ and summoning 
up the remainder of his strength, he thundered 
the vengeance of heaven against ‘ that cruel 
murderer and false traitor, the King of France,’ 
and desired Le Croc, the French Ambassador, to 
tell his master, that sentence was pronounced 
against him in Scotland, that the divine ven- 
geance would never depart from him, nor from 
his house, if repentance did not ensue; bat his 
name would remain an execration to posterity, 
and none proceeding from his loins should enjoy 
his kingdom in peace.” Have the kings of 
France since that day reigned in peace, or des- 
cended from the throne in years and honors?! 
Charles LX., by whom the dreadful tragedy was 
enacted, died soon after in awful horrors, the 
blood flowing from every pore in his body. 
Henry [II., his successor, fell by the hand of an 
assassin. Henry 1V., after a reign of twenty 
years distracted by civil wars, died by the dag- 
ger of Ravilliac. His successor, Louis XIII., 
afier a reign of thirty-three years, spent mostly 
in warring with his subjects, died on his bed. 
Of Louis XIV., it is impossible to say whether 
the opening of his career was the more brilliant, 
or its close the more disastrous and unhappy. 
The reign of Louis XV., was marked by private 
profligacy, public profusion, increasing financial 
embarrassment, and growing discontent. The 
king expired of a mortal distemper caught in the 

ursuit of his pleasures. In the next reign the 

evolution appeared upon the scene, and Louis 
XVI., perished on the scaffold. The troubled 
lives and dishonored ends of the French kings 
since that period are too well known to require 
that we should dwell upon them. And now the 
death of Louis Phillippe adds another to the list 
of discrowned heads which have gone down in 
exile into the tomb. [Edinburg Witness. 





Statesmen. I know not whether statesmen 
and patrons do not sometimes suffer more re- 
proaches than they deserve from their depen- 
dants, and may not rather themselves complain 
that they are given upa prey to pretensions 
without merit, and to importunity without 
shame. The truth is, that the inconveniences of 
attendance are more lamented than felt. To 
the greater number, solicitation is its own re- 
ward: to be seen in good ccmpany, to talk of 
familiarities with men of power, to be able to tell 
the freshest news, to gratify an inferior circle 
with predictions of increase or décline of favor, 
and to be regarded as a candidate for high offices, 
are compensations more than equivalent to the 
delay of favors, which, perhaps, he that begs 





them has hardly confidence to expect. - {John- 
son. 


This is the point 


[For the Register.] 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE SPRING- 
FIELD CONVENTION. 


I presume I shall not interfere with the com- 
plete report which your paper of this present 
week will contain of the Convention at Spring- 
field, if I give a few of my pleasant remiuiscen- 
ces ot that delightful gathering. 1 enjoyed so 
much myself, that I would fain communicate 
some part of the pleasure and improvement 
which I gained, to those of your readers wlio 
were not present. 

First, then, the ride to Springfield was a 
most happy preparation for the complete enjoy- 
ment of the social and religious pleasures which 
we were there to find. As for the weather, it 
is sufficient to say that the day was the most 
perfect of October days :—one of the few in 
which we are permitted to revel—before the 
bleak chill winds of November have arrived. 

Our reception at Springfield was all that 
could be desired. An efficient and attentive 
committee had made every preparation for our 
comfort and convenience. Their advances were 
fully sustained by the hospitality of our friends 
at S. 


My visit to the Cemetery forms by no means 
the least pleasing of my pleasant recollections. 
As the afternoon was otherwise unoccupied, to 
spend some part of it in this lovely spot seemed 
to occur almost instinctively to every one :—for 
all over its beautiful hills and valleys, and in its 
wild wood, I constantly met parties. ‘The beau- 
ties of this place cannot be adequately described 
on paper. All that a happy combination of hill 
and vale—of forest and ravine—of running water, 
ponds and fountains, could do for any spot would 
seem to be done for the Springfield Cemetery. 
The extent of the ground is about thirty acres, 
though from the variety of elevation it would 
seem to the inexperienced eye to contain twice 
as many. In passing through it, new beauties 
constantly meet the eye. Here is a clear and 
rapid brook with a waterfall :—there a placid, 
thongh perfectly clear pond, with its fountain in 
the centre :—now, you pass into a deep ravine, 
where you seem shut out from the world :—now, 
having ascended one of the hills by which it is 
surounded, you see the whole at once—while 
the eye wanders beyond from one to another of 
the distant mountains—until it rests upon the 
most distant—which, from their indistinctness 
and color, can searcely be distinguished from the 
blue sky near the horizon. 


There are yet but few monuments here. One 
of these bears the name of ** Peabody.”’ By his 
side lie the remains of his wife and daughter, 
The name of this sainted man is now extinct in 
the town which was so long his home :—but his 
memory cannot but remain,—as a minister of 
warning, o{ consolat‘on and sympathy in many a 
heart. The good man cannot ‘‘ wholly die.’ 
| His holy words, and still more his holy deeds, 

will live and speak and act in the heart, long 
| after his departure from the world: nay, we are 
| not permitted to suppose that these ever die, in- 
asmuch as they are in their nature, divine, and 
therefore immortal. It is while standing at the 
tomb of a holy man that our trust in God should 
be most strengthened. When a useful minister 
is called by death from his scene of labor, we are 
tempted to murmur: we feel that his voice and 
example cannot be spared :—but when, in calm- 
ne3s, we visit his grave, we learn that though 
dead he yet speaketh—and in a language which 
sinks deeper into the heart than his words could 
have done. We cannot but congratulate our 
Springfield friends that they have a spot to vis- 
it, so pregnant with spiritual suggestions as is 
{their Cemetery. Here nature speaks to the 
heart in language which can scarcely be resisted 
—while faith with influences still more potent,— 
** points upward,’’ and, as it were, compels the 








mind to rest, for a time at least, on things above. 

After a visit to this consecrated ground, the 
miod was prepared to receive the doctrine which 
was set forth in the evening service, of—the ne- 
cessity and the power of Faith. It is unnecessa- 
ty to speak of the discourse. It tended to pro- 
duce entire conviction in the truth that al] must 
learn—viz , that faith must be the staff and stay 
of the heart:—and that without it, everything 
else will fail to give the joy and peace, which 
come only from believing. The attendance was 
very full. Most of the delegates had arrived 
and the number of ladies was very large. I 
could not but contrast the gathering with those 
which formerly met at calls for ‘‘ convocations 
of the clergy”’—and compare the assembly of 
men and women who were invited to join in the 
consideration of great questions—with the ‘* se- 
cret sessions’’ from which have so often pro- 
ceeded directions as to what men bught to, and 
perhaps must believe. We need not boast,—but 
it seems to me, that, so far as we urge it upon 
men asa positive duty, to believe and declare 
what their convictions tell them is truth—with- 
out regard to their sect or party—tMat so far we 
have advanced in the true way. This duty of 
honesty in word and in action was must clearly 
set forth in the discourse of Mr. Brooks. Afier 
hearing that, we could well believe that honesty 
—which we rank as so homely a virtue-—is, after 
all, the ground of salvation. 


In the discussion of the first forenoon’s ses- 
sion, a subject was introduced which we feared 
atthe time might not be productive of pleasing 
recollections :—I mean the discussion of the fu- 
gitive slave bill. The result, however, was 
otherwise than I anticipated. It showed that the 
harmony of our conventions does not depend up- 
on the exclusion of subjects on which opposite 
opinions are entertained—but, as I think we 
have reason to believe,—upon that Christian 
Love which unites brethren by a far stronger 
bond than mere unity of opinion can. In this 
connection | remember with pleasure the appear- 
ance of that Reverend Father, Dr. Willard of 
Deerfield. It reminded one, of the Prophets of 
old—to hear words which seemed almost inspir- 
ed—from. the lips of that sightless old ma1- 
When he said—that he ‘‘ would not for ten” 
thousand worlds go down to the grave, leaving 
a doubt in the mind of any who had known him, 
whether he was afraid to speak the truth and 
bear his witness to the truth—and especially 
when the great straggle was—on the question 
whether God or man was to rule this American 
Continent ’’—it seemed as if the fire of youth 
had returned to his aged frame :—while the una- 
bated love which he expressed for those who 





thought differently from him in regard to the 
propriety of the discussion, showed no less clear- 
ly—the aged and faithful Christian. 

So holy were the sentiments he expressed, that 
it would seem as if Milton’s prayer were an- 
swered—so that to him— 

. . « “celestial Light 
Shone inwaid—that he might see and tell 
Of things invisible to mortal sight.” 

Let me add the pleasant recollection I have 
of the social gathering, on Wednesday evening. 
The company including visitors, members of 
the Society at Spriggfield, and invited guests, 
filled a Hall, which I understand to be the larg- 
est in Western Massachusetts. I cannot enter 
into a description of this evening's pleasures, 
but can truly say, that if its effects upon others 
and myself were the same, our denomination 
are more united in love to one another and in 
good will toward all mankind, than they were 
before. There was a hearty good will with 
which the notes of ‘*Old Hundred” were 
raised at parting, which I think could not fail to 
send a thrill through every heart. 

Such general gatherings as the one we en- 
jeyed at Springfield, confirm and enlarge our 
love to man—inasmuch as they give us new 
objects of interest :—and this, in turn, increases 
our love to God. For all these advantages and 
fur the opportunity we enjoyed of deriving in- 
struction from the wise and good who were there 
assembled, we owe many thanks to our friends 
at Springfield. Their kindness was most mark- 
ed, and I will close by assuring them of one, at 
at least, who holds it in grateful remembrance. 

Oct. 2ist, 1850. H. 





UNSUCCESSFUL PREACHERS. 


Some great Preachers like Dr. Samuel Hop- 
kins, have been blessed with little apparent suc- 
cess in their ministry. The following extract 
from Dr. Carson will show that eloquence and 
| powerdo not always accomplish the desired re- 
‘sults, and that a more potent agency is needed to 
|reach the human heart, and convert it from its 
sinfulness to the knowledge and love of the 
truth. 

‘* The Psalmist tells us that the heavens pro- 
claim the glory of their Creator. They are 
works of his hands, and all the wisdom, and 
power, and goodness displayed in them is his. 
These preachers preach unceasingly day and 
night, and universally, over the globe. When, 
jfor a time, they retire not for rest, but for a 
‘change of pulpits. When the sun goes down, 
jhe covers not himself for sleep, but rises to 
jnew lands for uninterrupted labor. He and his 
| fellow-preaehers speak every language. Be- 
}yond all ——— they possess the gift of 
|tongues. ‘They address the barbarous as well as 
the civilized. Their language is intelligible to 
the ignorant as well as to the learned. These 
great missionaries are completely furnished for 
their work ; and never were preachers favored 
with such an audience. All nations of all ages 
have heard them. Even in the same day they 
preach to every nation under heaven. They 
need neither food, Mor raiment, nor house. 
Surely such preachers deserve a hearing. Yet, 
strange to say, of all preachers they have been 
the most unsuccessful. They have never made 
a single convert. ‘They have never brought an 
individual from idolatry to the worship of the 
one living and true God. There is not, in all 
heathen antiquity, one solitary instance, in which 
the preaching of the sun, moono,and stars has 
brought an idolator to the knowledge and wor- 
ship of God, even as he is manifested in his 
works. Socrates and Cicero are no exceptions 
to this, more than are the Egyptians, who wor- 
shiped the Jeeks and onions of their gardens. 
Noah had little success ; Jeremiah had little sue- 
cess ; but the heavenly preachers have had the 
least success of all. What, then, must be the 
blindness, what inust be the corruption, what 
must be the guilt of human nature, which contin- 
ues in darkness in the midst of light. [Christian 
Chronicle. 














GOD IS EVERYWHERE. 


When we pray, we are to remember that God 
is everywhere present ; and that although thou- 
sands of His children, and tens of thousands may 
be addressing Him, He hears them all. Our 
weak voices cannot be distinguished at a lttle 
distance ; and many tings, like the mother of 
little Samuel, our asene Wey, when our lips do 
not speak. God, who is everywhere, hears all 
who pour out their hearts to Him. This is 
wonderful, and past our understanding ; but it 
is nevertheless true. 

To suctias strive, in the love and fear of God, 
to do His will, it is a pleasant, though awful 
thought, that He sees all we do, und hears all 
we say ; and that not only so, but He knows 
also our thoughts before even we know them. 
His eye is everywhere, beholding the evil and 
the good. The child who remembers this great 
truth is a good counsellor fur the man who 
dares to forget it. Wemet, not long since, in 
our reading, an anecdote which may be well re- 
peated in this place. A man who was in the 
habit of going to aneighbor’s corn-field to steal 
the grain, one day tovk his son, of about eight 
years with him. The father told him to hold 
the bag, while he looked on to watch if any one 
was nearto see him. After standing on the 
fence and peeping through at the rows of corn, 
he returned to take the bag from the child, and 
began his sinful work. ‘‘Father,’’ said the boy, 
‘you forgot to look somewhere else.” ‘Which 
way, child ?’ supposing he had seen some one. 
‘You forgot to look = the sky, to see if God 
was noticing you.’ The father felt this reproof 
of the child so much, that he left the corn-field, 
and returned home, and never again ventured to 
steal ; remembering the truth he had learned 
from tke child, that the eye of God always be- 
hold us. 

Such an occurrence as this may remind the 
reader of the sayings of Holy Scriptures—*Out 
of the mouths of babes thou hast perfected 
praise.” Unfortunately, too many men, wise in 
the wisdom of this world, are prone to forget 
God. Some, though the mind can hardly re- 
alize such wicked foolishness, affect to deny that 
there is a God. Such men may be, with avery 
plain argument, silenced, ifnot convinced ; and 
convinced even when they will not acknowledge 
it. There is a beautiful story from the German, 
which our readers may not, perhaps, have seen, 
and which we will here repeat, since it em- 
bodies in a brief space the great argument, apart 
from Scripture, for God’s existence—which is- 
that God, the Creator, is seen in all His works. 

‘In that beautiful part of Germany,’ says the 
narrative, ‘which borders on the Rhine, there 
is a noble castle, which, as you travel on the 
western bank of the river, you may see lifting 
its ancient towers on the opposite side, above 
the grove of trees about as old as itself. 

‘About forty years ago there lived in that cas- 
tle a noble gentleman, whom we shall eall Bar- 
on -He had one only son, who was not 
only a comfort to his father, but a blessing to 
all that lived on his father’ land. _ s 

‘It happened on a certain occasion that this 
young man being from home, there came a 
French gentleman to see the castle, who 

to talk of his heavenly Father in terms the 
chilled the old man’s blood; on which the Ba- 
ron reproved him, saying, ‘Are you not afraid 
of offending God, who reigns above, by speak- 
ing insuch a manner!’ The gentl said 
he knew nothing about God, for he Mad never 
seen him. Baron this time did not notice 





what the gentleman said, but the next morning 
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took him about his castle-grounds, and took oc- 
casion first to show him a very beautifal pic- 
ture that hungen the wall. The gentieman ad- 
mired the picture very much and said, ‘Who- 
ever drew this picture knows very well how to 
use the pencil.’ 

‘** My son drew the picture,’ said the Baron. 

‘*«Then your son is a clever man,’ replied 
the gentleman, : 

** The Baron then went with his visitor into 
the garden and showed him many beautiful 
flowers and plantations of forest trees. 

“*Who has the ordering of this garden!’ 
asked the genileman. 

“My soa,’ replied the Baron; ‘he knows 
every plant, | may say, from the cedar of Leba- 
non to the hyssep on the wall.’ ‘ 

‘** Indeed.’ said the gentleman ; ‘I shall think 
very highly of him soon.’ 

** The Baron then took him into the village 
and showed him a small, neat cottage,where his 
son had established a school, and where he 
caused all young children who had lost their pa- 
rents to be received aad nourished at his own ex- 
pense. The childrea in the house looked so in- 
nocent and so happy, that the gentleman was 
very much pleased, and when he returned to the 
castle he said to the Baron, ‘ What a happy 
man you are to have so good a son!’ 

** “How do you know I have so good a son?’ 

*«* Because I have seen his works, and | 
know that he must be good and clever, if he has 
done all that you have showed me.’ 

*«* But you. have not #&en him.’ 

«© «No, but | know him very well, because I 
judge of him by his works.’ , 

*** True,’ replied the Baron; ‘and in this 
way I judge of the character of our heavenly 
Father. I know by his works that he is a being 
of infinite wisdom, and power, and goodness.’ ”’ 

The scoffer was silenced. He had answered 

his own wickedness and folly by his own words 
and could say no more. It is not the wisest 
who scoff at religion and piety ; for true wisdom 
begins in the fear of the Tad. And gratitude 
presses us to howe so good a heing, and to be 
heedful of all the means which he has appoint- 
ed, by which we may learn His will, and 
obey His commandments. Foremost among 
these, are the reading of His Word, and the 
duty of prayer. By the first we learn our duty, 
and hy the second are assisted to do it. Nor 
should we ever profane or misimprove the Chris- 
tian Sabbath. There sre many perverse thoughts 
and temptations which would sway us to error, 
or negligence in this respect : but there is a 
very old rhyme, which is worthy of being com- 
mitted to memory as a check upon the desire to 
neglect our religious duties. It reads :— 
“A Sabbath well spent 
Brings a week of content, 
And health for the tls of to-morrow ; 
Bat a Sabbath profaned, 
W hatsoe’er may be gained. 
tis a certain foreranner of sorrow.” 


This is a ditty very simple in its language ; 
and itis as true as it is easily understood. It 
was written two hundred years, ago, and by a 


count of the Unitarian epinion we expressly 
repudiated it. 
Several religious nawspapers have spoken of 
our article with ‘pleasure’ mixed with a great 
deal of ‘‘surprise.”” If any body feels alarmed 
at this, it is only te be remembered that this is 
not the only instance in which the application of 
a little good temper, liberality and patience has 
disclosed concord where, under the administra- 
tion of suspicion and prejudice, nothing came to 
light but strife. 

The Independent thus carefully recapitulates 
its theory : 

“The Register agrees with us that in human 
nature, and in each individual of the race, there 
are propensities toward evil, or for the inferior 
good, which in all eases lead to sin as soon as 
the individual is capable of moral action, i. e., 
of actingly consciously and voluntarily; that the 
sin pertains not to the propensities themselves, 
which might be restrained, but to the act of will 
for the indulgence of those propensities, an act 
contrary to reason, and therefore contrary to 
some known law of God; that this voluntary 
gratification of the lower nature as the chief 
good, shows a vice or depravity of character, 
and is a state of opposition to conscience and the 
law of God, i. e., a state of actual transgression, 
from which one cannot be delivered by educa- 
tion, by outward reformation, or by any merely 
outward appliances, whether social, legal, or 
moral, but only by a divine influence operating 
upon the inward moral nature, and producing 
there a thorough renovation.”’ 


We naturally examine this re-statement,— 
and our readers can do so if they choose,—to 
ascertain whether any new feature is introduced 
into it, such as must form a poiot of divergence 
for us, or such as to impose upen us the un- 
pleasant necessity of a recession. We are ex- 
ceedingly happy to find nothing of thesort. Al- 
though, as we observed in our previous article, 
in framing for ourselves an original statement of 
belief we should probably employ terms different 
from those used by the ‘‘ Independent,’’ yet the 
agreement séems to stand. [If possible this 
second enunciation is more acceptable than the 
first. We donot understand,—no reader can 
understand,—from the language used, that the 
writer holds that when the * evil propensities”’ 
‘*lead to sin,’’ which is *‘as soon as the individu- 
al is capable of moral action,’’ the character 
{becomes utterly, and in every part, sinful. It 
lie not asserted that there are no propensities to 
‘acts that are morally right, mixed with those 
is not as- 


progress in iniquity. What is the cause of this 
difference’ Is it owing to different frames of. 
mind? But what produces these different frames 
of feeling in individuals and in circumstances so 
nearly alike, and in minds having like original 
Fropensities to evilt Or what makes the same~| 
truth to the same mind at one time inoperative 
and distasteful, and at another efficient and con- 
genial? Ts there or is there not, in distinction 
from the Truth and from all objective motive, a 
subjective influence on the mind itself, emanat- 
ing directly from the Author of the mind, and in 
harmony with the constitution and the laws of 
mind, and such that the mind may not be proper- 
ly conscious of this influence, but only of the 
acts and states consequent upon it, which influ- 
ence gives the mind an Sopeeee? for the truth, 
and secures the result? e shall be glad to 
obtain the views of the Register upon this point. 

We cannot close this article without express- 
ing our high gratification at the ability, candor, 
courtesy, earnestness, and devotion which mark 
its colnamns; the tribute to the memory of Dr. 
Judson shows an appreciation of the work of 
missions worthy of an annual sermon before the 
American Board.’’ 


We have only to add that our first impulse, 
in writing our first article, was to disclaim the 
character of an ‘‘organ,’’ and to say, what Uni- 
tarian writers bave been saying, thousands of 
times over, ever since Dr Channing set the 
fashion,—that we spoke for ourselves alone. 
But on second thought, it occurred to vs that 
whatever truth is in that familiar caveat is likely 
to be pratty well understood by this time. We 
have no desire to dodge responsibility. If at any 
ume the Register errs in its opinion as to what 
Unitarians are, think, believe and do, it will 
zealously avail itself of every possible means to 
set itself right. 





|For the Register.} 


FUGITIVE SLAVE. 


What wonder if men sometimes doubt 
If God be in his heaven or no— 

One shall relate—it is not long— 

The simple story of her wrong,— 

A mother with her metner’s woe. 


We sate among the sea-side rocks, 

While she outwept her bit‘er tale ; 

My husband said ‘ for freem +n’s graves 
Let’s toil though we should live as slaves ;’ 
Our toiling was of some avail. 


We earned our freedom, but death brought 
The first sweet taste of liberty 

Unto his weary, o’erwrought soul ; 

I paid with grief the oppressor’s dole, 

1 bought of man God’s gift to me! 





that tend to acts morally wrong. It 
serted that when God looks down upon a well- 
trained, affectionate, correctly-hehaving child of 





very distinguished person, Sir Mathew Hale. 
Mathew was a judge in England, and made 
many decisions jin cases which came before 
him, which are frequently referred to even now 
by our lawyers and judges ; but he never mace 
a decision embodying more true wisdom than is 
contained in those lines. He was so studious 
that itis related of him that he stedied sixteen 
hours out of twenty-four; and his Sunday’s re- 
pose and the calmness of his devotions gave him 
strength for the great labors which he accom- 
plished. Let us all then, while we remember 
that God is everywhere, and that His wisdom is 
seen in His works, acknowledge and obey the 
wisdom which made the Sabbath for man, aud 
blessed the seventh day and hallowed it. [Men- 
tor. 
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Boston, 


HUMAN NATURE—THE DIVINE IN- 
FLUENCE. 


ln our paper of Sept. 21, we adverted to the 


definition of two oppusite doctrines respecting 
Human Nature, then recently given in The In- 
dependent. One of these defiaitions we suppos- 
ed,—and, as ft now appears, correctly,—to be 
intended to describe the doctrine of Human Na- 
ture generally held by Unitarians; the other, 
the doctrine held by The Independent. 
served that the /atter of the two statements, ac- 
cording to our understanding of its import, ex- 
pressed, in all essential particulars, our own 
belief; and we declared our deep satisfaction at 
the unexpected discovery of this theological ar- 
greement. The Independent of Oct. 17 notices 
our article ina way that adds to, vur gratifica- 
tion. Entering thoroughly and frankly into the 
spirit of our remarks, forgetting sectarian by- 
ends, it at ence comprehends our purpose, and 
at the same time. accepting our assertion that the 
obnoxious doctrine does not belong to Unitarians 
as an existing body, it courteously waives the 
point of self-vindication,—by declining to seek 
out passages, such as we have no doubt it might 
find, in the writif®s of some Unitarians, that 
would go to countenance its original imputation. 
The course pursued by our contemporary in this 
matter, and the generous tone of its response, 
are what we should have expected from the uni- 
form elevation of its sentiments. 

If proposes to carry the inquiry a step further, 
and we most cheerfully accept the invitation. 
Before proceeding to the main question, how- 
ever, there are two subordinate points to which 
we must make a brief reference. 1. The In- 
dependent says that the Register ‘‘ declares the 
unqualified assent of the conductors of that jour- 
nal, to that view of human nature which is gen- 
erally held by the Orthodox ministers and 
churches of New England.’? Now we wish it 
to be understooc that the form of this statement 
We only de- 
clared our assent to the language employed by the 


is not ours, but the Independent's. 


Whether or not that is the creed 
of the ** Orthodox ministers and churches of 


Independent. 


New England,” the Independent is more com- 
petent to say than ourselves. We rejoice and 
thank God if it is, but the responsibility of as- 
serting that it is, resisnot withus. 2. It has come 
to our knowledge that two or three individuals 
have been made uneasy, not by the positive 
ground taken in our article of Sept. 21, but by 
our conceding that the Independent’s definitions 
were ‘‘fair and candid to both parties ;’’ as if we 
had thereby implied that one of those ‘‘parties”’ 
is the Unitarian. ‘Toa reader of much careful- 
ness, it would seem to be a sufficient proof that 
this was not our meaning, that the article used 
the following words, conveying exaetly the op- 
posite idea, viz. ‘In the theory described, the 
Independent intends to be understood as describ- 
ing the doctrine of Human Nature held by Uni- 
tarians. Probably there are some persons bear- 
ing that name, who avow the belief ascribed 
here to the whole denomination. It is 
our judgment that there is as much justice in 
ascribing that belief to the whole body of Unita- 
rians, as there would be in ascribing Calvin’s 
dogmas about the fate of deceased infants, or 
the terrible logical effects of the peculiar notion 
of Dr. Emmons, to the whole body of the “Or- 
thodox,’’"—and no more.’’ The truth is, we sup- 
pose, the theory 1s held by ‘‘a party,”—as was 
stated, that **good social, educational and moral 
influences will keep men upright,’’, without the 
need of “a thorough renovation of the inward 
character, by the truth and grace of God.” We 
thought this unevangelical belief lucidly charac- 
terized by the Independent. Its definition seem- 
ed to us ‘fair and candid,” because without 
opprobrious terms or exaggeration, As an ac- 


We ob- | 


six years old, having moreover an evident suc- 
| ceptibility to spiritual impressions and an affinity 
| for all the Christian virtues that pertain to its | 
| sphere of being, although it has never passed | 
through a special act of regeneration or been 
| brought to an experimental knowledge of Christ's 
iredeeming office, He sees nothing in that child 
Ito approve and love, but everything to rebuke 
and hate. Without obtruding any mortal judg- 
ment into the mysteries of the Divine Tribunal, 


bly hoping, and trustfully believing, that when 


the Independent would coincide with us in bum- | 


Ere I could leave for freer skies 

My babe was born; I do not err, 

Her little spirit's advent made 

A long light through my night's deep shade— 
I seemed to see God's face through her. 


I did not think, I had not theught— 

O God it seemed so strange to hear 

That this pure sunshine from His Heaven 
&o freely of His mercy given 

Was not mine own, for hope and far! 


I kne!t at the disposer’s feet— 
I prayed for mercy of astone ; 
* Did not her father buy ber breath,’ 
I said, ‘With his long toil and «eath ?” 
Our weak and friendless little one ! 


Great sorrows palsy heart and tongue ! 





children of which this one is a representative are 
taken from the world, they are received by the | 
Heavenly Father into a state of higher happi-| 
ness and continued progress. That every fibre | 
in the child’s moral is corrupt, | 
every motion of his will actually vicious, and | 


constitution 


levery attitude towards Heaven rebellious, is too 
|monstrous and too absurd a proposition for any 
enlightened Christian’s belief. But. that there 
is in the moral nature of the child, taken as a 
whole, and in every specimen of our kind, a 
certain proclivity towards sin, not wholly over- 
come by any natural aspiration towards good- 
ness,—but making necessary the grace of God | 
to change and sanctify the heart,—this is the} 
| Independent's doctrine, and it is ours. There ie | 


} 








la something wanting to constitute boliness, and | 
|that something is a new principle communicated | 
|}to the world, and to each individual that receives | 


lit, through Christ. Not that when a child be- | 


| gins to act as a conscious moral agent, the first | 
| act in the order of time is necessarily a sinful | 
}aet; but that when a child comes to that period, | 
or stage, every act is the act of a being having | 
tendencies to sin, and su is diable to be a sinful | 
act. Furthermore, as the child grows older, | 
it has no religious character, unless it is brought | 
to a conscious recognition of God, and submis- 

sion to His will. Ithas no Christian character, 
without accepting Christ, as Master, Saviour | 
‘and Lord. What was the mere innocence of | 
| earlier childhood does not remain innocence as | 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


jthe character developes into experience, but | 
| passes into ‘‘actual transgression,’’ in despite of | 
i‘* outward appliances whether social, legal or | 
|moral,”’ unless an influence from above, a prin- 
| ciple of sanctification, supervenes upon the un- 
| spiritual habit. We can therefore repeat, with | 
ja decided emphasis, the whole of the quotation 
| given above. The Independent proceeds: 


| Standing upon this common platform, it will | 
| be interesting to compare our views still further, | 
|in the hope of finding the same delightful ac-| 
‘cord. In so doing we disclaim any sectarian | 
interest or aim whatever. We speak as indi-| 
viduals, and we address gentlemen who have a| 
character and a judgment of their own, upon | 
itheir and our personal responsibility ; and we} 
lare not catechists, but fellow-studems of the | 
truth. Jt would be gratifying to us to know | 
what the Christian Register intends by a divine | 
influence, when it pronounces our statement of | 


the necessity of such an influence in regenera- | 
tion a ‘very just ard reasonable doctrine.’ It 
will be seen from our statement that by a divine 

inflaence we did not intend anything physical ia} 
its nature, its operations, or its effects,—anything | 
that should make man constitutionally a different 
being.”’ 
So pregely we understand it. We supposed 
the Independent signified by a ‘‘divine influence”’ 

that secret, invisible and often indescribable ener- 

gy, of the Most High, which Jesus compared to 

the wind that bloweth where it listeth, which 

visits the soul according to no definable method 

other than its own Holy Will, which has voices 

infinitely diversified, which pleads with us not 

only by the varied discipline of life, by the as- 

pects of nature, by the ordinances and institu- 

tions of our religion, by conscience and the Bible, 

by moods of the mind and the events of Provi- 

dence, but also by ways more direct and intimate 

still, such as no man can predict or record. 

This spirit we are suffered to quench if we will, 

and grieve away, to our condemnation ; so that 
the responsibility of welcoming or rejecting the 
blessed messenger rests with the soul itself. It 
will be apparent therefore that we answer the 
following question of our cotemporary no other- 
wise than in the affirmative. Most emphatically 
do we believe in a *‘ subjective influence on the 
mind itself, distinet from ‘the Truth’ and from 
all objective motive, emanating directly from the 
Author of the mind,—which influence gives the 
mind an appetency for the truth, atid seéures the 
result.’’ 

‘Does the Register understand by the phrase 
anything more than the ordinary influence of 
truth and motives for the production of holiness! 
We see the same truth and the same motives 
brought to act upon persons in the same families 
or in the same general circumstances, with wide- 
ly different results—one becoming a penitent 
believer, and another remaining an impenitent 


| are entitled to some allowance. 


The very streams of life were choked 
With backward tears—had | but said 
The words that burned in heart and head, 
He must have heard whom | invoked. 


For fifteen years beside my child 

1 toiled and won at last the gold— 

Rer freedom’s price ; like ice with flame 
Over my heart the horror came 

She was not free—when all is teld. 


If she were fair I loved so well, 

There were keen eyes that wel) might guess; 
I know that to mv loving eye 

No biot or foul deformity 

Could e’er have made me Jove her less. 


Five years we wrought with double strength, 
The double price that we might pay ; 

Then \aid the gold within his hand 

The certain pledge that she should stand 
Neath the free skies as free as they. 


Again the tyrant lied—I swore 

By craft and guile to be misied 

No more—our hope was then despair ; 
I cut my child's long, smooth, soft hair, 
Disguised us us we might, and fled. 


One year ia doubtful peace we lived ; 

1 knew the brutaislaves of power 

Were creeping round—at Jast they came 
And forced her from me in the name 

Of loathliest things : the accursed hour ! 


Nay—listen calmly—tet me talk ! 

To tell it makes my heart less sore— 
A day will come—O speed the day ! 
“ hen from her brow wi'l drop away 
Its bs auty—to return no more, 


Ihave net spared these o’er worn hands— 


And there i« gold. O now and then 


Through the dull pain I can but feel, 
Not vainly unto God we kneel 
For justice, as we kneel to men !” w. 


Northern Threats for the Aid and Com- 
fort of Southern Slave Hunters. 


A morning newspaper in Boston, which we 
regularly read, put forth, the other day, the fol- 
lowing paragraph. We make no quarrel with 
this journal in particular ; we quote it only as an 
example of a bad way of treating such topics. 
We used to find that when boys in dispute grew 
pettish, and took to threats, they generally turn- 
ed out to be on the wrong side of the question. 
Papers that have, many montlis, been laborious 
advocates in a troublesome and hopeless cause, 
having undertaken to serve as champions for 
northern concessions to slave-holding in general, 
and the late Fugitive Slave Law in particular, 
Something 


should be pardoned to so embarrassing a post of 


labor. Hitherio however our neighbor has gen- 


| erally followed the policy, and held fast the 


grace, of good nature. But now, amidst much 
else of the same description, it gives signs of des- 
peration, after this wise :— 


‘*No thinking man can persuade himself that 
the Fugitive Slave Law will lie entirely inopera- 
tive in Massachusetts. That law was made to 
be executed, and it will be executed. We have 
hundreds of fugitive slaves among us, and we 
have been told, with vast exultation, by certain 
people, that these men are ‘‘armed to the teeth,” 
and will resist, unto blood and death, all at- 
tempts to enforce the law upon them. In this 
determination they are encouraged by the aboli- 
tionists, and we hear language used every day 
designed to exciteopen resistance to the Jaw on 
the part of the multitude, and not a few have pub- 
licly pledged themselves to take the part of those 
who resist. Whether these persons will make 
their words good in the hour of peril, or whether 
they willbe found nuzzling under heaps of shav- 
ings, as such swaggerers are apt to do when 
matters look serious, it is not our present 
purpose to inquire, but we suggest a slight 
consideration to those whuv may feel dis- 
posed to try their valor in resisting the law. 
Uncle Sam has a terribly strong arto, whenever 
he chooses to stretch it out , and the last thing 
to be attempted by a prudent man who wishes to 
sleep ina whole skin, would be to draw a knife 
or pistol against a law of the United States. 
Now, it is very certain, that when the United 
States Marshal is called upon to execute the 
Fugitive Slave law in this state, he will not 
surink from his duty. If he js resisted, and 
death ensues to any one engaged in the execution 
of the law, whoever has a hand jn that act, or aids 
and abets it, will be guilty uf murder, be tried 
and hanged for it, as he deserves, and die as a 
fool dieth. 

‘*But still further :—Those who aid and abet 
before the act, will also incur a penalty. The 
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vise foreible resistance to the 
nine he gallows, bat 
o 
: a ppc pomals : they 
edge-tools. When the smart 
is felt the keenest, they may 
y were warned in season, but 
tell them again, THE LAws 
WILL BE MAINTAINED.” 
Nov there is ayein in the Yankee composi- 
tion that does not love to be addressed by lan- 
guage of this sort,—and not a very despizable 
vein either. It would bea joke if, after all, these 
city editors and shrewd politicians should have to 
go to the “ visionary,” ** abstractionist ” minis- 
ters of the Gospel to learn practical wisdom in 
dealing with the stardy New England sense. 
Quite certain it is, at any rate, that almost any 
clergyman among: us could inform the secular 
press that our people have an old trick of resent- 
ing dictation and despising bullies. That kind 
of thing, pushed a little too far, led one day to 
the spilling of some tea, and other unpleasant 
consequences. When independent citizens are 
told in earnest and plain language that they must 
hold their tongues, they are apt to have a word 
or two more to say, before they begin. At pres- 
ent, there is no indication of anything so formid- 
able in the menacing power, as to furnish ocea- 
sion for any more dignified reply than to laugh 
in its face. But it is a curious indication of the 
progress of the principles of oppression among 
us, that, in the city of Boston, republicans are 
impertinently watned to silence discussion on the 
subject of a law, flagrantly hostile to human lib- 
erty, a law made by their own servants, on pain 
of fines and imprisonments. Our people, many 
of them, work hard for what they have, but we 
rather think a good many private possessions, of 
mechanics, farmers and merchants, who fear 
God and love freedom, will pass into the public 
Treasury, in the shape of fines, and jails be made 
populous places, before threats will secure the 
return of the slave to his bondage. 
The newspaper in question is, in theory, es- 
pecially given to ‘‘ quieting the public mind, and 
putting a stop to agitation ’’ and sectional divi- 
sion,—insisting vigorously on what the current 
cant of the day calls ** national *’ politics—mean- 
ing Southern politics. As we have always re- 
garded the Fugitive Slave Law as the most deep- 
ly responsible anti-slavery agitator of the times, 
so we esteem speech like that quoted above the 
most inflammatory, revolutionary and provoca- 
tive of sectional breaches, that can possibly be 
used. 





AUTUMN—OLD AGE. 


We cannot enter into the melancholy associa- 
tions which are usually connected with autumn. 


[For the Christian Register.) 
The Missionary Duties of Unitarians. 
No. 3. 


_ How shall we obtain men for the great work 

of the Lord Jesus Christ in the West; for its 

evangelization by the presentation of the plain 

and practical doctrine of Christianity, in place of 
the worn out creeds of a perishing Theology? 

How shall we obtain missionaries fur the per- 

formance of this mighty and glorious work, and 

for which we as a denomination owe so feartul a 

responsibility? This is the question which we 

have now to answer. 

It has been said by some that the West must 
furnish its own missionaries ; all that we can do 

is to aid themin preparation for the work when 

they desire to enter upon it. But is this fair? 

is it reasonable? Among what portion of west- 
ern people must we find them! Among the in- 
different? Their minds are otherwise directed. 
Among those in whom the pious sentiment has 
been developed in Orthodox connexions? It is 
no easy task to approach such as are thus in- 
clined, in order to change their views. Must 
awe quietly wait the providence of God, independ- 
ent of our own instrumentality, to awaken de- 
vout men toa perception of the falsity of their 
viwes, and to an acceptance of those we hold 
sacred? Instances of this kind have occurred, 
and wil] occur again ; but their necessary infre- 
quency must be apparent to all who pause to 
consider the extent and weight of adverse influ- 
ence. I would not have my comparison pressed, 
beyond its application; but had the immediate 
disciples of the great Master, when directed to 
go into all the world and preach the Gospel to 
every creaturegspostponed the performance of 
their work until God had raised up Christian mis- 
sionaries among the Gentiles, we cannot but 
think that they would have been recreant to 
their-sacred trust. 

It will not do to assume positions such as this. 
We cannot be justified in resting in the conclu- 
sion, that our Eastern men so love their own 
Jerusalem that they cannot penetrate into the 
wilderness beyond its walls. New England is 
represented in every work of commerce and me- 
chanics, and in agriculture, throughout the 
whole extent of the West. Every wh2re we 
find her School-teachers and professors of Col- 
leges. Her sons fill the pulpits of Orthodoxy. 
Are our Unitarian aspirants for the minisiry 
made of different flesh and blood, from their 
New England brethren ;—from their New Eng- 
land Unitarian brethren in the other occupations 
of life’ Forgive me if 1 speak indignanily : 
for the argument, if such it can be called, which 
Iam combating, should not for a moment be- 
entertained. 





To our apprehension the year grows in beauty 
from its awakening til] it sinks into its winter’s 
sleep. The thin, pale hues of the spring be- 


summer is passed and the harvest ended There 
is a depth and body of coloring in the ripened 


touched foliage of our forests, for which we 
look in vain in the earlier months. Then too, 
when the trees are leafless and the harvest 


wealth is all gathered in, how gloriously do the 


come constantly richer and mellower, till the | 


burden of the orchard, in the ranks of corn, | 
ready for the sickle, and most of all, in the frost- | 


Not so should we escape the per- 
| formance of our solemn, and inexpressibly in- 
portant duty. Unitarians can come West to 
be gainers of Wealth ; can they not to be gain- 
ers of Souls? The denomination is calumniat- 
ed by the assertion. It cannot be advanced by 
those who have given a due consideration to the 
subject. 

Let us then solemnly and definitely determine 
that we have a great work to perform, and that 
we owe a fearful accountability Him who has 


appointed us for its execution. Let the cry go 





earth, in the piles of gold and crimson through 
which the sun ploughs his msing and declining 
path, in the stl) splendor of the harvest-moon, 
in the frequent northern fires that clothe the 
night in lustre more glorious than that of day! 
Spring has the beauty ef promise half cunceal- 
ed; summer, that of hopeful development, 
of God upon his finished work. 

The habitual associations of most people with 


autumn. : 
the beauty of infancy and childhood. We re- 
joice, and mghily,in the days of our youth. 
And when they have fled, how many look back 
with idle regrets and onward with dread! From 
how many hearts arises the ery ‘Oh thatl 


ashamed of the tokens of increasing years, and 
essay every art of self-deception, by which the 
advancing shadow may seem motionless on the 
sun-dial! yet, when the life has been pure and 
true, there is more than beauty, there is a se- 
rene glory in its decline. Its ripened fruits of 
duty and piety hang rich and mellow, tit Death 
puts in his sickle. Its works of faith and Jove 
hallow its repose, soothe its decay, bless is 
closing days. The heavens brighten over it; 
and the many-cclored dawn of the resurrection 
morning never fades from its horizon. It has 
also an outward beauty answering to that with- 
in. If there is anything more fair to look upon 
than the unclouded brow and clustering curls of 
infancy and childhood, it is the hoary head, the 
benignant countenance, the tranquil expression 
of devout and benevolent old age, when sober 
thought has traced and deepened every furrow 
in the brow, when integrity, devotion and love 
have worn their long impress upon the fea- 
tures, when every look betokens unwearied kind- 
ness and every smile is a benediction. Not un- 
frequently does personal beauty first develop it- 
self in the decline of life. Many are the na- 
tively coarse and rigid countenances, through 
which the character begins to look only in the 
latter years, but which then become so softened 
ané irradiated, as to reflect in full a spirituai 
loveliness, well known, but not made manifest 
to the outward eye before. 


ness for it. It is what our earlier life makes it. 
It is our harvest season ; and its richness must 
depend upon our care in seed-time, and dili- 
gence in theculture of every plant in the gar- 
den, our faithfulness in the field where the 
great Master has assigned us our task. Our 
spring can be more beautiful than our autumn, 
only when we have suffered its blossoms to drop 
and its promise to fade. 


Miss Bacon’s Lessons tv History.—We 
understand that this accomplistied lady is about 
to give a course of Historical Instruction, in this 
city. Her lessons in other cities have been lis- 
tened tv with great interest and profit by the 
large numbers,—generally among the most in- 
telligent and cultivated—who have attended 
them. 1: is an occasion not to be neglected by 
those who wish to improve themselves in the 
knowledge of history. The first three exercises 
are to be introductory, and any of our female 
readers, residing in or near Boston, who will ai- 
tend them, will be interested in an original plan 
of study. Notice of these will be given in the 
evening papers. 





[ar In our account of the Springfield Conven- 
tion, among other omissions hardly to be avoid- 


Vice President, S. Low, Esquire, who presided 
at the meeting on Thursday afternoon. 





tar In the ** Cricket to September,’’ fourth 
stanza, first line, it should read ‘ dife’s zest,” 














sinner, or even resisting the truth and making 


men who now, by their seditious language, open- 


and not “life's rest.” 


heavens cover the retreat of verdure from the | 


while autamn is suffused with the manifold smile | 


old age are no less groundless, than thuse with | 
We think much, yet not too much, of | 


were asin months past! ’’ How many are even } 


The dread of old.age is a sad story of our fit- | 


ed in such a matter, was the omission of the 


forth in all our churches, and Jet it be the sub- 
| ject of anxious prayer and communion; —that 
we must have men to go forth everywhere in the 
| West, to spread abroad the unadulterated doc- 
| trines of the glorious Gospel of our most pre- 
‘eious Lord. Let the subject command our most 
| profound, unswerving attention. Let us not be 
‘daunted by difficulty, and seeming failures. 
Solemnly believing that Trinitarianism has to 
| pass away from the Earth, let us proceed to la- 
bor as though ours were the task of its removal. 

But upon this matter I cannot be too definite. 
Perhaps we have talked and written too much of 


jlation to the missionary duties of Unitarians. I } testimony which they will bear for us, Or against 


T have thus fully presented my views in re- 


linger upon the theme. I feel so. deeply the 
unworthiness of my efforts, when compared with 
the surpassing importance of the subject, that_1) 
dread lest it may obstruct rather than forward its 
accomplishment. But my profound conviction 
of the truthfulness of our doctrines, and of their 
superior adaptation to man’s great necessities ; 
my assurance that they are every where sought 
after, and that when intelligently presented, they 
‘reveal the thoughts of many hearts ;”’— 
these and other causes compel me to expression. 
I thus then throw forth my erade speculations, 
asking for them a calm and earnest consideration. 
And most earnestly I pray that the great God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, may 
vouchsafe in his gracious mercy, sv to inspire 
Unitarian hearts, and enlighten Unitarian minds. 
that with energy and wisdom we may enter upon 
the performance of this most blessed work. 

N. D. L. 





[For the Register.] 


MIDDLESEX SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SOCIETY. 


The eighth annual meeting of this Society 
was held in the First Church, Lexington, on 
Wednesday, October 9th, and was opened with 
prayer by Rev. Fiske Barrett, pastor of the 
Church. The President, Ebenezer Hobbs, M. 
D. presided. The twenty-two societies in 
Middlesex County, which compose this Associ- 
ation, were very fully represented. The Annual 
Report of the Secretary, which was read and 
ordered to be printed, presented about two 
thousand pupils connected with the Schools of 
the Association, under the charge of between 
three and four hundred Teachers. It indicated 
general prosperity among the Schools, while it 
pointed out some of the evils and discourage- 
ments attending the Institution. Reference was 
made to our esteemed Brother—Rev. Jason 
Whitman, late Pastor of the Church in which 
the Convention was assembled,—who, not 
inany weeks before his death, was present as 
Secretary of the Society at the annual meet- 
ing and presented a Report. The records of 
that meeting in his hand writing, were left un- 
finished where he laid down his pen and went 
away to die in a neighboring City. 

The following topics were presented for dis- 
cussion. 

I. What have we done? 

II. What ought we to dot? 

Ill. The obligation and the methods of cul- 
tivating the religious affections by all who 





tellectual powers, 7, Their Society. 8. Tie 


us inthis life and in heaven before the face of 
our Father. 

We have seldom heard a discourse more sttiet- 
ly and beautifully pertinent to its occasiun. 

On motion of Rev. Mr. Ware, a Committee 
was chosen to correspond with other Sunday 
School associations and propose a union Con- 
vention, composed of delegates from our several 
Schools. 

Hon. Charles Hudson, Rev. Mr. Ware, Rey, 
Dr. Miles, Rev. Mr. Whitney and Wm. F. 
Wheeler, Esq. were charged with this subject. 

On motion of Mr. Hoar, the thanks of the 
Convention were presented to Mr. Pierpont for 
his discourse and to the Lexington Society for 
their Christiae hospitality. 

Dr. Hobbs having declined a re-election, the 
thanks of the Society were, on motion of Rey. 
Mr. Pierpont, present2d to him for the courteous 
and dignified manner in which he had discharg- 
ed the duties of President. 

The following Gentlemen were chosen of- 
ficers for the ensuing year. Wm. Wuir- 
inc, Esq,, President; Rev. Joun Pierpont 
and Hon. Cuartes Hupson, Vice Presidents ; 
Rev. Freperic A. Wurrney, Secretary and 
Treasurer. 

The interest in these social gatherihgs seems 
not at all to decline. The attendance on this 
occasion was perhaps greater than ever, embra- 
cing besides a large pumber of delegates from 
the several Societies, between twenty and thir- 
ty of our ministers. 3 





MRS. QUINCY,—BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


Exiza Morton Quincy, the youngest daughter of John 
Morton and Maria Sephia Kemper Morton, was born in 
New York, September 20, 1773. Her father was an afflu- 
ent merchant of that city; and the amount of property he 
deposited in the Loan Office, in 1775, for the support of che 
American army, obtained for him, from the British officers 
whose overtures and protection he had refused, the appel- 
lation of “ the Rebel Banker.” The vicinity of Baskenridge, 
in New Jersey, where he sought refuge with his family, be- 
came the theatre of war ; and he died in the prime of life, 
in 1781, from his anxiety and exertions at that moment:.us 
crisis. The early loss of his parental care was supplied to 
his daughter by the affectionate guardianship of her eldest 
brother, afterwards extensively known and respected as 
Generai Morton, of New York. Mrs. Quincy often describ- 
ed the interesting scenes she had witnessed in her child- 
hood, attendant on the Proclamation of Peace, and the adop- 
tion of the Federa! Constitution. When Washington took 
the oath of office, as first President of the United States, she 
was among the spectators in New York, and was after- 
wards introduced to him and to Mrs. Washington, at Phila- 
delphia, by her friend Mrs. Wolcott, the wife of Oliver 
Wolcott, afterwards Secretary of the Treasury. Among 
her early friends were President Famue] Stanhope Smith, of 














would best promote the objects of the Sunday 
School. 

IV. The best means of reaching the motives | 
and affecting the characters of our children. 

A very animated discussion was sustained 
thréugh the foremeon. Rev. Mr. Frost dwelt 
on the value of sympatny in the cultivation of 
the religious affections,—relating a touching in- 
cident in the early death of a young lady by her | 
own hand induced by the want of free commu- 
nication and sympathy with others on spiritual 
themes. 

Rev. Dr. Miles followed on the importance of 
a reflected interest on the part of our Societies in 
the Sabbath School that it might best prosper, 
—detailing a plan which he had lately adopted, 
for advancing this object by means of a large 
Bible class, composed of the influential mem- 
bers of his Church, who were both to have over- 
sight of the School and to make part of it. 

Rev. Mr. Muzzey commended the experiment 
just*named, and insisted on the necessity of mu- 
tual interest between the Society and the Sun- 
day School. The latter needed the sustaining 
power of the former. Full sympathy, at all 
events, there must be among those immediately 
engaged, and if they found it not elsewhere,tmust 
cherish it the more themselves, as the tendrils of 





jour enjoyment of our views, and too vaguely 
| upon our duties in their dissemination. 1 would 
| not be amenable to the latter charge. In order 
| tu be definite, and thus to induce definiteness in 
| others, I will present an outline of action to ob- 
tain ministers fur the West, leaving it to be so 
| mod ified or entirely changed, as the wisdom o” 
| those upon whom the work devolves shall deter- 
| mine. 
| I would recommend, then, the following pro- 
visions. 
Ist. 
work proposed seemed important, discourse 
}shall be preached, and prayer offered, on som 
|set day in relation to it; and further that is 
| should habitually command the attention of the 
Ministers and people. 

2d. That every parish shall consider it a 
duty that must be accomplished, according to its 
ability, to furnish students for the ministry: scme 
| one or more, annually ; others, one in two years ; 
|and every parish at least one in three years, tha’ 


That in all our churches to whom thr 


| it may always have one in preparation in whom 
its interests and expectations are centered. 

3d. That ministers and parishes shall seek 
especially among the poorer members of their 
societies for candidates for the ministry; as for 
obvious reasons among these they can be most 
easily obtained. 

4th. That the effort should not be confined 
to those of sufficient age for a Theological 
course of study ; but that it should often be di- 
rected to boys of ten to fourteen years of age, 
|the minister having opportunity to select them 
from his Sunday School, and to supervise their 
preparatory education. 

5th. Pious mothers should everywhere be 
exhorted to influence their sons to determine 
upon the occupation of the ministry. 

6th. In some cases it may be desirable for a 
minister to educate the students of his own par- 
ish for the work ; ministers settled in each oth- 
er’s neighborhood may form a union for this pur- 
pose, giving to each student the advantage of the 
training of several minds :—or it may be pref- 
erable to send them to Theological schools al- 
ready established. 

I am aware that the above are crude provi- 
sions ; but the wisdom of those upon whom the 
work will devolve, can doubtless so improve 
them, or substitute others in their place, as to 
meet the peculiar circumstances of their position. 

As | write, the names of many of our emi- 
nent Theologians rise to my mind, who are es- 
pecially calculated for the task of instructing 
those who desire to enter upon the missionary 
field. I have not the power to appeal to them, 
as my own sense of the importance of the labor 
to be performed, would dictate. Shall 1 be con- 
sidered presumptuous, if I say that God has be- 
stowed upon them their capabilities, for more 
extensive labor than is afforded by the limits of 
their own parishes? Again and again I would 
remind them that the world is the field ; and that 
they can toil for its salvation through the instruc- 
tion they impart for those who are willing and 
desirous to depart from the house of their child- 
hood, to preach the Gospel of Christ in its 
purity in unaccustomed scenes. Error and sal- 
vation are incompatible ideas ; and for the over- 
throw of Error and the establishment of Truth 
in its stead, surely they mustlabor with all the 
strength that God bestows upon them. 





7 vine in his garden, he had noticed, finding 
| nothing on which to lean, had twined themselves 
together,and so grown up mutually supported. 


| 
Hon. Mr. Hoar whose long experience in the | 


| Sunday Schoo] entitles his opinion to great 
weight, hesitated not to pronounce the Christian 
Church false to its charge from its founder, if it 
[neglected the special religious oversight and 
;culture of the young; alleging that no precept 
of the Master was more binding on its members 
than that ‘‘ Feed my lambs.’’ 

Rev. Wm. Cushing dwelt on the evils result- 
ing to the young from the want of parental in- 
terest; would have parents share more in the 
school, and held that the parent who avowed 
himself incompetent to help in the religious 
instruction of his children ought not to bea 
parent. 

Rev. Wm. O. White submitted whether for 
the further mutual interest between the Society 
and its School, the afternoon of the Sabbath 
should not be set apart for the purposes of the 
School,—the minister being present and young 
and old alike induced to co-operate. 

Rev. Mr. Pierpont seconded this suggestion, 
adducing the example of European Countries, 
where the forenoon only of the Sabbath is de- 
voted to public worship—and where the young 
share more intimately in the Christian rites. He 
would check the spirit of isolation, which, he 
feared, our present organizations induced,where- 
by we shut up, as it were, the communicants in 
one pen,—the Sunday School in another pen, 
the Bible class in another, and each alone took 
cold. He would have parents and children alike 
concerned in this work. Now—parents send 
their children to the Sunday School and they 
stay at home—and perhaps read a newspaper 
till the preaching begins, —as if that alone con- 
cerned them. 

Mr. Wheeler of Lincoln opposed the propo- 
sition to change the afternoon services of the 
Sabbath. For his part he preferred rather to 
see who these half day worshippers are. It was 
well to know who go in the forenoon because it 


going and to encourage the minister. 

Hon. Charles Hudson added his testimony to 
the value of this Institution. He spoke of the 
inconsistency of a Society in building a Church, 
supporting a minister and neglecting that, 
which, after all, mustso far sustain the very life 
of the whole. He regarded the Sunday School 
as the rightfnl nursery of the Church; and 
would predict that a Parish, which in this day 
did not encourage the School, would dwindle. 

The Convention adjourned at one, to partake 
of a collation served in excellent taste at the 
Lexington House, at which the Divine Blessing 
was invoked by Rev. Mr. Muzzey. 

Public worship was held at 2. P.M. Rev. 
Dr Miles prayed, and Rev. Mr. Pierpont preach- 
ed a most interesting discourse from Math. 18: 
10, 
these little ones ; for I say unto you that in 


my Father who is in heaven.’”? He presented 
simply and forzibly eight points or reasons why 
chiidren should not be despised, or disregarded. 
1. Their simplicity. 2. Their amusements and 
enjoyments. 3. Their weakness. 4. Their 
passions. 5. Their affections. 6. Their in- 





ris fashionable and who, all day—from love of 


“Take heed that ye despise not one of 


heaven their angels do always behold the face of 


Princeton College ; Willixm Johnson, of New York ; and 
George Cabot and Anna Cabot Lowell, of Boston. 

After her marriage, in 1797, with Josiah Quincy, of Bos- 
ton, she passed the summer months at his paternal estate 
at Quincy. There she formed a friendship with John Ad- 
ams. then President of the United States, and with his wife, 
Mrs. Abigail Adams, which became more affectionate and 
intimate with every passing year. The public stations, suc- 
cessively held for upwards of forty years by Mr. Quincy, 
opened a wide field for her talents and sympathies. Dur- 
ing the sessions of Congress passed with him at Washing- 
ton, their residence was the constant resort of the leaders 
of the old Federal party ; and the most important political 
measures of that day were often discussed in her presence. 
After Mr. Quincy resigned his seat in Congress in 1813 
they passed through the duties of various official relations, 
until, in 1829, on his acceptance of the Presidency of Har- 
vard University, they transferred their residence to Cam- 
bridge. The comprehensive and cultivated mind of Mrs. 
Quincy enabled her to appr: ciate the intellect and learning 
concentrated within and around that ancient seminary ; 
and, from those entering life under its auspices, her intuitive 
perception of character, sensibility of he#rt, and cordiality 
of manner, commanded confidence and affection. For six- 
teen years she pr ted the happi and improvement of 
the society around her, and took an active in‘erest in al) ef- 
forte for the advancement Of science and literature. On Mr. 
Quincy's resignation of the Presidency of Harvard in 1845, 
they returned, hed by cal y, to Boston and 
Quincy. 

The life of Mrs. Quincy was one of high gratification md 
peculiar prosperity. Many of the most eminent and gifted 
of her contemporaries were her intimate friends; and 
among those of her later years were Nathaniel Bowditch, 
Joseph Story, and John Qu ncy Adams. In the midst of 

these extensive claims on her time and attention, her imme- 
| diate family and relatives received every testimony of care 
and affection. Herhealth remained uvimpaired until the 
last year of her life; and the few months of her decline 
were passed at Quincy, amid the devoted attentions of her 
family and the tributes of long-tried friendship. Her memo- 
ry and intellectual powers remained perfect; and the re- 
sources of literature, even her peculiar delight, employed 
her leisure hours. 

Her Christian faith was firm, and sustained by “an un- 
faltering trust.” She closed her jong und happy life of sev- 
enty-seven years at Quincy, surrounded by her family, on 
Sunday morning the first of September, 185(, in tranquilli- 
ty and peace, with gratitude for the past, and with confi- 

lence and hope for the future. 























News from the Churches 

Western Misstons. We understand that 
Rev. Mr. De Lange’s labors as missionary of the 
American Unitarian Association in the West, 
continues to be blest. Since leaving Burling- 
ton, Iowa, where he preached with great ac- 
ceptance, he has visited several places on the 
Ohio River, where there is a prospect of estab 
lishing new Societies. He is now preaching * 
Steubenville and Wheeling. At the latter 
place funds are being raised for a church, which 
will be erected in the course ot a few months. 





East Boston. Rev. Mr. Livermore of East 
Boston has signified to his society his intention 
of dissolving his connection with them. 





Me. Layarv’s Latest Discoveries. A few 
weeks ago we announced, says the Literary Ga- 
zette, Mr. Layard’s return from his expedition 
into the desert, and the rescue of some of his 
larger antiquities from the mud of the river, and 
their embarkation for England. We have since, 
however, received further particulars of his most 
recent discoveries at Koyunjik, which are ex- 
tremely interesting. He found, as has been 
stated, a chamber which is completely filled with 
terra cotta tablets, the inscriptions on which, we 
now learn, are stamped in, so that though Major 
Rawlinson thinks it very probable these tablets 
may be records of the en.pire, it is stil] not un- 
likely that many of them may. in fact, be dupli- 
cates of, or a collection of manifestos for issuing 
to the people or their immediate rulers ; in shor', 
a sort of Assyrian printing office. We believe 
that no fewer than twenty-five cases are on theif 
way to England. In the pyramid at Nimrod, 
‘also, a unique statue has been discovered. 1t is 
from four to five feet in height, in gypsum, elab- 
orately carved, and very perfect. here is also 
a high relief of the king, very beautifully execat- 
ed, standing in an arch eight feet high, and co- 
ered with minute inscriptions. Mr. Layard’ 
last communication is dated Akra, July 17th, 
where, we are sorry to say, he had beef confio 
by a severe attack of fever. The inefficient 4 
sistance he has received has caused him 
over-exert himself, and thus he has been stopped 
for a while on his way to Van to secure inserlp 
tions. He hopes to pass a great partof the w™ 
ter in Babylonia, and to return home in the 
spring. The very important discoveries he 's 
now making render it imperatively necess*' 
that his exertions should not be stayed for wat! 
of funds. 





Presipent Hitencock’s Return. Pres. 
dent Hitchcock of Amherst College retume! 
from Europe by the steamer America, after *” 
absence of a number of months. He received * 
cordial welcome from his fellow citizens at AX 
herst and the students of the College. A. large 
delegation of the latter met him on his artiss| & 
Northam on Friday, and escorted him 
home. In the evening the college building? 
were illuminated, and er significations of ¢! 
ness at-his return made, [Springfield Republi 
can. 
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j j j irst American 
Notices of New P ublications. irettes, Researches on 1. se =, marion 
aie & Lincoin, 59 Washington st Re 
The object of this work, while exhibiting care- 
4 By . . 
a rederika Bre rere Te nelated by Mary. Howitt. The! fully and accurately the great facts of science, is 
Author's Edition. New York: George P. Putnam, 159 at the same time to show their relations co higher 


Broadway. 1850. 


Different and large classes of persons will be 


interested in the new edition of Miss Bremer’s 
works in progress under the hands of Mr. Putnam. 
Those that have never read her works at all— 
those that have had the good fortune to read them, 
but the bad fortune te read them in inferior paper 


and worse type to the damage of their organs of 


sight—those that have made Miss Bremer's ac- 
quaintance during her present visit in America— 
and those that are interested in a literature of un- 
impeachable moral influence and of a high order 
of talent—all alike have reason to be indebted to 
this enterprising publisher. The stories of the 
Swedish authoress are not without the fascinating 
charm that belongs to all well-managed fictions, 
charged with a due portion of romantic sentiment. 
We confess to a dim recollection of at least one 
wakeful night over this very work. But after all, 
the chief value of her writings consists 12 a more 
substantial and permanent kind of merit. They 


excite generous emotions ; they favor simplicity of 


manners; they encourage domestic tranquillity ; 
they conform to high principles ; and they refer to 
a lofty standard of human action. The piquant 
peculiarities of the national language and the in- 
dividual style combined, peeping out as they do 
even through Mrs. Howitt’s graceful translation, 
rather heighten the raciness and stimulate the at- 
tention. It is astonishing what a power has been 
exercised by two gifled women now occupying 
conspicuous places before the public, to turn the 
eves and the interest of the civilized world towards 
their native country, Sweden. We have this 
very day seen a package of interesting letters, full 
of minute and graphic descriptions, written by a 
party of American travellers who are ransacking 
that neglected land with a most eager curiosity. 


Tue RELATION BETWEEN THE HoLy ScripTuREs AnD 
some Parts of Gronoaicat Science. By John ty 
Smith, 0.D. Fourth Edition. Philadelphia: Robert 6. 
Peterson. 1850. For sale in Boston by Burnham & 
Brothers. 


That a work of this kind was greatly needed is 
evident from the fact that this book has already 
rapidly passed through four editions in England. 
Its main ebject is to show the agreement between 
the Scripture history rightly understood, and the 
well-ascertained facts in Geology. Dr. Smith pos- 
sesses two qualities of primary importance in the 
discussion of such a subject-—learning and can- 
dour. Our knowledge of Geology is not sufficient- 
ly thorough to warrant our sitting in judgment 
on his work, and we might not agree to all its in- 
terpretations of Scripture, but no one can read it 
without being convinced that a large portion of 
the inconsistencies, alleged to exist between Geol- 
ogy and the Bible, have no foundation in fact. 
It 1s very possible that it may give birth to a work 
better than itself ; but in the mean time it deserves 
to be commended as a fair, honest, liberal-minded 
treatment of a most important subject. 

Burnham & Brothers have it on sale in Boston, 
in whose establishment, among the hundred thous- 
and volumes, which crowd every vacant space be- 
tween the cellar and the attics, may be found at a 
cheap rate, nearly everything that is old and 
everything that is new, in literature. 





Sacrep Puitosorny of THE Seasons ; ILLUSTRATING 
rue Perrections or Gop in THE PHENOMENA OF THE 
Year. By the Rev. Henry Duncan, D. D., of Scotland 
Edi'ed for American Readers by Rev. F. W. P. Green- 
wood, D.D. In four volumes. 


Some of our readers are already familiar with 
this excellent work. It has been adopted by the 
Massachusetts Board of Education into the School 
Library. A number of copies have been issued 
ina new dress by Crosby & Nichols, and are to 
be sole by them on very reasonable terms. There 
is ar. appropriate passage on some special point of 
Natural History, Sc:ence or Beauty, for every day 
There is much learning and a rev- 
erential spirit, or it never could have received the 
sanction of Dr. To those who know 


in the year. 
Greenwood. 


in its preparation, and what important additions it 
received at his hand, it will hardly need any other 
recommendation. 

All the above works are for sale by Crosby & 
Nichols, 111 Washington street. 


eaten i 


Bioorarnicat Essays. By Thomas DeQuincey. 
ton: Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 


This volume contains five Essays on the lives 
and writings of Shakspeare, Pope, Lamb, Goethe 
and Schiller. The account of Shakspeare, and 
the criticism upon his works, seem to us the best 
which have ever been written. The Essay on Pope 
is almost equally good, and the remaining portions 
of the volume are characterized by the large and 
vigorous thought and the rich and abundant style 
which appear in nearly all DeQuincey’s writings 
We wonder that his works have not been collected 
before. With a few exceptions, he is one of the 
most original and suggestive among modern Eng- 
lish authors. We trust that the enterprising pub- 
lishers to whom we owe this and a preceding vol- 
ume, will be encouraged to proceed until they 
have given us all of his more valuable writings. 





A Peer at THE Pitenims in Sixteen Hunprep Tuir- 
ry-Six. By Mrs. H. V. Cheney. Boston, Phillips, 
Sampson & Co. 185. For sale by Crosby & Nichols. 


This is a re-pubhcation of a work which was 
received with much favor when it first appeared 
and will be read with interest by the new 
generation of readers, which has since come for- 
ward. Itis founded on our early New England 
history, and gives always a pleasing and often a 
striking picture of the Puritan manners and times. 
It is published by Phillips & Sampson, a firm 
which is doing a great deal in the way of supply- 
ing us with valuable books, in good and readable 
library editions and at cheap rates. They have 
pursued such a course, that the mere fact of their 
publishing a work, may in general be considered 
as good evidence that it is a valuable one. 


HEAVEN ; on, AN Earnest anp Scriprurat Inquiry 
INTO THE ABODE OF THE PAINTED Deap. By Rev. H. 
Harbaugh,Pastor of the First German Reformed Church, 
Lancaster, Pa. Second Edition. Philadeiphia: Lindsay 
& Biackiston. For sale in Boston by Ticknor & Co. 


We have read this book with a good dea) of in- 
terest. The author is evidently a sincere inquirer, 
and brings to his sulject a clear mind and a de- 
vout heart. The reasoning is not altogether satis- 
factory to us, but there are passages which give 
evidence of a deep religious consciousness, and of 
a mind imbued, not only with the doctrines of the 
Trinity, but with the spirit and life of Jesus. His 
reference to Unitarians, as being Materialists and 
believing in death as a long sleep, shows plainly 
enough that he knows nothing about us. We are 
particularly pleased with his view of angelic sym- 
pathy, and give extracts from it. 


History or Xeexes THE Great. By Jacob Abbot. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. For sale in Boston by 
Crosby & Nichols. 1850. 


Another of the admirable series by Jacob Ab- 
bot. Our own experience respecting the preced- 
ing volumes is such, that we do not hesitate to 
recommend them for the reading of children as 
infinitely preferable to the story books with which 
they are so supet-abundantly supplied. This vol- 
Ume seems to possess the same merits with those 
which have before been published. 


Tae Country Year Book : or, the Fieid, the Forest, 
and the Fireside. By William Howitt. Harper & Broth- 
ers. For sule in Boston by Crosby & Nichols. 1850. 
This is an entertaining and agreeable book, 

Suited to occupy a leisure hour, either for those 

Who reside in the country or for those who wish to 


, 


‘ from confinement. 


laws, and that they have a value superior to their 
mere economic applications. Though called the 
Poetry of Science, it proceeds on the assumption, 
that the highest poetry is the highest truth. The 
fact that the work has so speedily passed through 
two editions in England is a sufficient evidence of 
its interest. It is handsomely printed. 


By B. J. Lossing. 


Fieip Boox or tHe Revo.vurTion. 
N 1850. For 


o. 8. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
sale in Boston by Crosby & Nichols. 


The successive numbers of this work appearfal- 
most with the regularity of a periodical. The 
present number treats principally of Stark’s cam- 
paign at Bennington, and Tryon’s descent upon 
Connecticut. We perceive no abatement in the 
interest or value of the work, and cannot but ad- 
mire the unflagging zeal and enthusiasm of the 
author, in hunting up everything which could il- 
lustrate the scenes or events of the Revolution. 





No. 338. 

Various rivals have sprung up, tut none of 
them, as yet, have surpassed Littell. Indeed it 
seems to us altogether superior to those which 
have been recently commenced on the same gen- 
eral plan. 


Lirrecy’s MAGAZINE. 


Srorres anour Antares With Pictures to Match. By 
Francis C. Woodw 


Boston: Phillips, Sampson, 
& Company. 1851. 


Srories asout Birps. With Pictures to Match. By the 
same. 


These two volumes are admirably adapted for 
their purpose. They cannot fail, rightly used, to 
interest children from five to ten years old intense- 
ly, whether through the eye, the ear, the curiosity 
or the fancy. No person who has not purchased 
them need be at a loss in selecting a proper and 
acceptable present for boys and girls of the age 
just mentioned. 

Tue Broxen Baacetet, and other Poems. By Mrs. C. 


H. W. Esling, (formerly Miss Waterman.) Philadel- 
phia: Lindsay & Blackiston. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 


Pleasant pieces in verse—pure in sentiment, 
natural in feeling—such lines as a friend would 
be glad to receive in manuscript from a friend, 
and we see no reason why in print they should not 
be preserved as a pleasant memorial by the friends 
of the author. 

Success in Lire. The Mechanic. By Mrs. Tothill. New 
York : George P. Putnam. For sale in Boston ty Cros- 
by & Nicho's. 

A work intended to stimulate young mechanics 
to high aims, and fitted to accomplish its object. 


PEBBLES FROM THE Sea Snore. 

In our notice week before last of this pleasant little 
book for children, published by Appleton of Phila- 

| delphia, we did not mean to say that it consisted 

of a series of “controversies between a father and 

his children,” but a series of conversations. 





Harrers’ New Montuty Macazine ror Octo- 
BER is filled with entertaining articles, and thus 
fulfils its promise of being an exceedingly inter- 
esting journal. The monthly record of current 
events and of literary intelligence is excellently 
well done. 


Henst’s Mercuants’ Magazine ror OcrTorer 
opens with a brief and abdle review of a Southern 
pamphlet called “ The Union—Past and Present,” 
and follows this up with commercial articles 
crowded with statistics of great value. 











GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. | 


An unusual degree of excitement has pervaded 
our quiet city for the past week, owing to the 
presence of two individuals from the South, who 
came here for the purpose of arresting a man by 
the name of Crafts, and his wife Ellen, (fugi- 
tives from slavery.) No arrest had been made 
at the time our paper went to press, and proba- 
bly none will be ; we mean no arrest of the fu- 
gitives. The Southerners themselves, however, 
were arrested, soon after the object of their visit 
became generally known, on various charges. 
What these charges are, specifically, we have 
not been able to learn. The first charge prefer- 
red against them was said to be that of libel in 
calling Crafts a Thief. For this a warrant was 
issued and served upon them. They were 
promptly bailed, however, and set at liberty. 
On the same day or the following one upon 
which they were first taken, they were again ar- 
rested by virtue of another warrant, which charg- 
ed them with a conspiracy, or something of the 
kind, to kidnap and illegally carry away the 
fugitives. They were again bailed and released 
The total amount of bail re- 
quired of them was $20,000. We have seen the 
statement made that they were arrested a third 
time upon another charge and a third time bail- 
ed and released, but cannot vouch for the cor- 
rectness of the story. There are so many con- 
tradictory reports flying about, that it is difficult 
to tell what is or is not correct. The fugitive 
slaves in the city are said to have armed them- 
selves very generally, and threaten extreme vi- 
olence if any attempt is made to arrest them. 
Handbills of an exciting and inflammatory char- 
acter have been posted up in various parts of the 
city, with the evident hope of exciting a mob 
against the Southerners and driving them from 
the town. Fortunately there has been no actual 
outbreak, though the excitement has run very 
high. With the exception of a number of peo- 
ple, principally colored persons, who collected 
in Court square at the time the prisoners were 
brought to the Court House to be examined, 
there has been nothing that appeared like an ac- 
tual disturbance of the peace. Crafts is a cabi- 
net maker, who has quietly followed his trade in 
Cambridge street for about four years past. He 
came to this city directly from Georgia, whence 
he made his escape with his wife from bondage. 
The names of the Southerners who have been in 

pursuit of him are reported to be Messrs. 

Knight and Hughes. 

———— There is no part of the city of Boston 

in which greater improvements have lately been 

made than at the South End, on what is known 

as the Neck. ‘Two large squares were laid out 
a year or two ago, which have since been enclos- 

ed by an iron fence, and ornamented with a 

fountain in the centre ofeach. The City Fathers 

have lately set apart another plat of ground to 

be kept as an open square, farther to the South 

than the previous ones, and near ths Roxbury 

line. This has been christened Chester square. 

It is situated betweer Washington and Tremont, 

Springfield and Northampton streets. A new 

street, called Chester street, has also been laid 

out, 92 feet wide, running from Chester square 

to Harrison Avenue on one side, and to T're- 

mont street on the other. The centre of this 

street for its whole length is ornamented with a 

mall 20 feet wide, which will be planted with 

trees. Many improvements about the square 

and street are contemplated by the city and will 

probably be soon commenced. 

We learn from an exchange paper that 

the Hon. S. S. Wilde, who has been for a pe- 

riod of thirty-five years one of the Judges of the 

Supreme Court or Massachusetts, has resigned 

his seat on account of continued ill health. Judge 

Wilde is now on the verge of eighty. 























Tecall its scenes. 


Tue Poetry or Science. By Robert Hunt. Author of 


- 





The last London Inquirer contains a 
notice of a panorama of American slavery, which 
is to be exhibited in England. The name of the 
exhibitor is doubtless familiar to our readers. 
The following is the notice :-— 


“Mr. William Wells Brown, the fugitive 
slave, whose narrative has been extensively read, 
both in this country and the United States, has 
Just completed a Panorama of American Slavery 
for public exhibition. ‘The intention is to fur- 
nish a pictorial history of the life of an American 
slave. The painting occupies between 200 and 
300 feet of canvas, and it is executed by London 
artists, from numerous drawings collected by 
Mr. Brown in the United States. It consists of 
twenty-five scenes illustrative of the various 
ope of a slave's life, commencing with his 

rst settlement on a plantation, where slavery ex- 
ists in its mildest form, to his death or escape 
from bondage. In one part of the scenic repre- 
sentation a period of Mr. Brown's own history, 
as detailed in his Narrative, is produced. Seve- 
ral well-known and interesting incidents in the 
lives of other escaped slaves are also delineated. 

‘“* While the object has been to show the hard- 
ships of the slave, and the sufferings to which 
he is willing to submit, in order to gain freedom, 
all disgusting details of American slavery, which 
would be offensive to English taste, are withheld, 
and exaggeration has been scrupulously avoided. 
A descriptive view of the Panorama will be pub- 
lished, and Mr. Brown hopes that by exhibiting 
itin the principal towns of Great Britain, he 
may be able to give a more instructive and influ- 
ential Jecture upon the great sin of America than 
in any other manner, and thus most efficiently 
serve the cause, the promotion of which was 
among the chief objects of his visit to Europe. 

‘* During the progress of his work, Mr. 
Brown hfs received great encouragement from 
Mr. George Thompson, M. P., as well as from 
other friends of the slave in this country, who 
approve of his scheme, and think that he is 
carrying it out judiciously. 

‘* Mr. Brown intends to exhibit the Panorama 
first at Newcastle-on-Tyne, in compliance with 
the wish of many warm friénds he has in that 
town ; and hopes to take it thither in the course 
of the ensuing week.”’ [London {nquirer.] 


According to the latest advices from 
Europe, Louis Napoleon continues to hold mili- 
tary reviews in and near Paris, to distribute lar- 
gesses to the common soldiers, and is using all 
means in his power to ingratiate himselt with 
the soldiery. His designs are evident to all, 
but whether he will succeed in obtaining the 
throne he aims at is doubtful. It seems to be 
tacitly acknowledged however that the real pow- 
er is in the army, and that if Napoleon is able 
to gain that, he will accomplish his purposes. 
The spectacle is indeed a humiliating one for 
France, one of the proudest kingdoms of Eu- 
rope, and reminds a spectator of the degenerate 
age of the Roman Empire, when the throne of 
the Cesars was sold by the army to the highest 
bidder. 
——— The Hon. Horace Mann has published 
a letter to his constituents, accepting the nomi- 
nation of the Free Soil party of his district to 
Congress. The letter is a long one, and the 
ptincipal portion of it is devoted to a discussion 
of the Fugitive Slave Law, which he strongly 
condemns as unjust and unconstitutional. ‘The 





nate Mr. Mann, and have selected as their can- 
didate, the Hon. Mr. Walley of Roxbury. 


—— Mr. Eliot has published a letter in 
which he gives the reasons that induced him to 
vote for the Fugitive Slave Law. Whether its 
reasonings be or be not deemed conclusive, the 
letter in tone and spirit deserves and wil] have 
the respect of all parties, as an example of hon- 
orable, frank and fair dealing, both with the 
subject and with his constituents. The reasons 
are substantially the following. As a member 
of Congress, he finds a provision for the restor- 
ation of fugitive slaves. Without such a pro- 
vision, the Union could not originally have been 
formed, and, without any benefit to the slaves, 
the whele country would have been doomed to 
the immeasurable evils of disunion This pro- 
vision of the Constitution did not create Slavery, 
or extend it; it left it as it stood, simply provid- 
ing, that the Free States should not interfere 
with the Slave States in this matter. A mem- 
ber of Congress has no right to repudiate the 
Constitution. He is sent to Congress to legis- 
late under the Constitution. If the Constitution 
provides for the restoration of fugitive slaves, 
Congress is bound to pass some law, for the pur- 
pose of carrying this provision into effect. But 
what shall that Jaw be? The present law was 
introduced into Congress and its passage pressed, 
junder circumstances which precluded debate, 
and which made a vote against it, equivalent to 
a vote against any Jaw on the subject. The law 
did not differ essentially from that of 1793. If 
objectionable in certain points, it was not uncon- 
stitutional, 1t was open to amendment, and under 
the circumstances, Mr. Eliot deemed it his duty 
not to evade giving his vote, not to vote against 
it, but to vote fur the law. 

“Tt will not” he says, ‘‘be inferreé, I trust, 
from any thing I have now said, that I consider 
the law which has been passed unexceptionable. 
There are amendments which I strongly desire 
to see introduced into it, and for which I would 
have labored when it was passed in the House 
of Representatives, had it been possible. But ev- 
ery one knows that it was impracticable, and the 
question was whether this bill, or none, should 
be passed. [ deemed conformity to the design 
of the constitution more important than the ob- 
jectionable details of the bill, and while I claim 
no authority for my own judgment, [ trust I may 
be permitted to say that ] have acted as} thought 
tor the best.’’ 


Stupents in Cottece. The Vermont Chroni- 
cle gives the following comparison of the num- 
ber of students in the New Enzland Colleges,and 
in Union College, New York, in 1840,—1847. 


The late Report of the Corporation of Brown 
University shows that the decrease has been go- 
ing on for the last twenty years. It also states 
that six New England Theological Seminaries 
have together only eight more students than they 
had twenty years ago. 





Living WiTHIN THEIR Means. It is remark- 
able, that China, with a well defined nationality 
of 4,000 years, and a population for 2,000 years 
denser according to its area, than that of France 
or Britain, has never had cause to complain of 
the misery or distress of her people! Virtually, 
she has no paupers—no poor. Her infirm or 
unfortunate have been generally provided for by 
the State ; while her masses have been, and are, 
the happiest and most independent people on 
earth. The reason of this lies in the habits of 
industry and love of peace of the Chinese. They 
ull the earth in every available spot ; they drain 
marshes and earth over waste places; they turn 
all the riches of the earth to the most practicable 
account ; and living aaaga° and simply, they 
have comfort and plenty. No people on earth 
live so completely within their own means. They 
heave never sought the trade of any country, never 
have interfered with any other country; but, 
minding their own business, have grown rich and 
been wise, when boon boasting —. were 
steeped in povert ignorance. Surely, the 
nations ats ot Europe and the Western 
hemisphere, have yet to learn the art of true liv- 


Whigs of his district have declined to re-nomi- 


Letrer From Mr. Lawrence. The Hon. 
Abbott Lawrence, our representative at the Court 
of St. James, in a recent letter to Charles Stor- 
row, Esq. of Lawrence, Mass. states that the 
mammoth building to be used for the reception 
of articles for the World’s Industrial Exhibition 
next year wil] be completed in January. He 
says that nearly two thousand persons have al- 
ready entered their names as exhibitors—some 
from every part of Europe and some from the 
extreme East. His letter concludes thus : — 


**T cannot but entertain the sanguine hope 
that the citizens of the United States will avail 
themselves of this opportunity of exhibiting the 
various products of their skill amd labor and in- 
duce as many men as possible to come here who 
possess the ability to profit by what they see 
produced by other nations. I believe in a com- 
mercial point of view, we may reap great advan- 
tages by an exhibition of our productions, many 
of which are adapted to the wants of other coun- 
tries. and this show will give as an opportunity 
of advertising them, thereby opening new chan- 
nels of commerce and greatly increasing the ex- 
ports of our country. To the inventors, me- 
chanics, and skillful men in the arts and practi- 
eal sciences it will be eminently useful, and 
through them to the people of our whole Union 
to come here and examine the products of mind 
and labor brought together from all parts of the 
world ; but above all we have the opportunity of 
impressing upon ‘‘ the Nations’’ the extent, re- 
sources, and power of our great and favored 
country. If we present specimens of our min- 
erals, agricultural products, inventions, and man- 
ufactures from the various States in the Union, 
T am quite sure that as a nation we shall make a 
deeper and more lasting impression upon the 
public mind than eould be aesenrplished by an 
exhibition of our fleets and armies. 
‘« If we come here as exhibitors of the pro- 
gress we have made in the isdustrial arts, pray 
let it be in our full strength. It seems to be an 
oceasion when we should do our best. I have 
entertained the opinion from the beginning that 
this enterprise, if carried outas proposed, would 
prove to be useful to all mankind, and reflection 
and experience have brought the conviction to 
my mind that all nations would derive many ad- 
vantages from this great meeting and Exhibition, 
but not one of them could to the same extent 
carry into practice for the great purposes of im- 
provement those new ideas and views of things 
which may be displayed and gathered, as the 
United States. This view of the utility of the 
Exhibition cannot be realized, however, unless 
men of genius and high intellectual capacity 
come to it. I hope to see a large body of in- 
ventors with a strong representation from every 
mechanical employment among us. The same 
character of mind from every European country 
will be:found in London. Mind can with ad- 
vantage be brought in contact with mind. The 
Qid World will be brought in direct contact with 
the New World and we can learn from the ex- 
perience of centuries ‘many valuable lessons. 
Ve hope, having been free from the shackles of 
feudal laws and the effects arising from conven- 
tional rules established by the trades, that we 
may impart some valuable information to those 
from whom we anticipate that they may bring 
us in their debt. I would suggest to you and to 
others the expediency of sending from the vari- 
ous manufacturing and mechanical establishments 
throughout our country such men to England 
as will be able to appreciate what they may see, 
| and carry home such new and valuable improve- 
ments as may come within their observation. 
| “Tam, dear sir, faithfully your friend, 
and ob’t servant, 
Abbott Lawrence.” 
Charles S. Storrow. Esq., : 
Lawrence, Mass. 


CaLirornia AND THE East. Ina late num- 
ber of the London Times, the following lan- 
guage is used with regard to California and the 
far East beyond it. 


** The probable continuance or increase of the 
supply of gold from California, is a matter of 
opinion upon which each person must be left to 
his own speculations. The momentous fact, 
which nothing now can do away with, is, that 
300,000 or 400,000 Asgle Saxensare settling 
themselves on the shores of the Pacific. A new 
world 1s before them. ‘They look across to Chi- 
na, Japan, and all the riches of the Indian Seas, 
and the use they wall make of their opportunities 
may be best inferred from what they have al- 
ready accomplished, and from the known aspi- 
rations which the people of the United States 
have so long ditected toward that region. Al- 
ready the presence of a large number of Chinese 
| is a distinctive feature of the population of San 
Francisco, and already the Sandwich Islands, 
Australia, and Southern and Central America 
have been called into new life from the traffic 
that has been established. The prophecy of 
Humboldt, that the activity of commerce would 

be carried progressively from east to west, is 
rapidly in process of fulfilment. At present, 
however, there are few signs that even this 
fact is appreciated in Europe, and the thing to 
be apprehendéd is; that when in the course of a 
few years the successes arising from it shall have 
led to excitement, our people, who are regard- 
less of it now, will then rush furiously to over- 
do what should have been done moderately and 

deliberately from the first. It is to prevent 
foolish extremes of this sort, that every en- 
deavor should be made to familiarize the public 
with the contemplation of the change that is com- 
ing on, and to induce the spirit of enterprise to 

adjust itself to the new order of things while it 

can rationally and profitably do so, instead of 
waiting to regain, by a sadden and destruetive 
rush, the opportunities that will have been lost 
through inattention.” 


Corton Growine tx Jamaica. We learn 
from the intelligence brought by the last mail, 
that the cultivation of cotton is engrossing the 
attention of the most influential merchants of Ja- 
maica. A company has been formed to try ex- 
periments on a very considerable scale,and hopes 
are entertained that, by the production of a new 
staple, the decline of the trading interests in the 
island may be arrested. In some of the other 
islands public attention has been directed to the 
same subject, and it may be anticipated that the 
production of cotton will be very generally at- 
tempted tnroughoat the British Antilles. The 
climate and the soil are favorable to the growth 
of the cotton plant, whien is, in fact, indigenous, 
and is at the present moment flourishing as a 
weed in many parts of Jamaica. The samples 





1840, 1847. which have been sent over to this couutry have 
Harvard 244 270 been favorably received at Manchester and Glas- 
Yale 429 379 | gow, and it appears that.it only requires a little 
Dartmouth 340 201 | industry and perseverance to enable the British 
Williams 155 176 | grower to rival the American in the finest as 
eg Poo re well as in the ordinary qualities. [London 
rown 4% : : 
Union 978 e080 Morning Chronicle. 
Bowdoin 150 141 
Middlebury 47 60 Avutuor or THe Mormon Biste. The New 
University of Vermont 110 97 | England Puritan states that at a public meeting 
ebitens —— | held lately in Cherry Valley, Judge Campbell 


Rev. Solomon Spaulding, one of the earliest 
preceptors of the academy at Cherry Valley, was 
the actual composer of most of what is known 
as the Mormon Bible. He wrote it during ‘a 
period of delicate health, to beguile some of his 
weary hours, and also with a desirn to offer it 
for publication as a romance. Locior Robt. 
Campbell, late of Cherry Valley, and foster 
father of the first Mrs. Grant of the Nestorian 
mission, calling some years since upon Mr. 
Spaulding, had the manuseript of this notable 
book shown to him, and was also informed by 
Mr. Spaulding that he had hopes of reaping 
some pecuniary advantage from it for himself 
and family. Mr. Spaulding has been dead some 
years, though it is believed that his wife is still 
living in the United States. How it passed from 
the possession of his family into the hands of 
Joe Smith, it is probable that Mrs. S. could 
tell. 





An Exampte. At an Anti-Fugitive Slave 
Law meeting, held in Cincinnati on the 14th 
inst., Commissioner Stetson said that he had 
held the office of U. S. Commissioner for sev- 
eral years, and when he heard of the passage of 
this infamous law, he immediately sat down and 
wrote his resignation, and enclosed it in his com- 
mission ; and that as soon as he was called upon 
to aid in carrying out its provisions, he would 
send his resignation to the appointing power. 
This announcement was received with thunders 








ing and well governing. 


of applause. 


A Te.ecrapn arounp tHe Worw. A 
writer in the London Mechanics’ Magazine, 
speaking of the submarine telegraph between 
Dover and Calais, talks of a magnetic telegraph 
around the world as a possible or rather prob- 
able thing. He says :— 


“An electric telegraph to Calais, is nota 
a which will stop there. It is a tel 
to Vienna, to Moscow, to Constantinople, to 
Ispahan, to Delhi, to Caleutta—to the remotest 
bounds, in short, of Europe and Asia. A few 
years ago people laughed when Lord Palmerston 
a. atthe Southampton meeting of the 
ritish Association, that a time might come 
when the minister of the day being asked in 
Parliament whether it was true that a war had 
broken out in India would reply, ‘‘wait an instant 
till T Shen the Governor General and] will 
tell you.” hat was thought but a good joke 
in 1843, isnow in 1850, in the course of being 
actually accomplished, and ere afew years more, 
is likely to take its place amongst the sober re- 
alities of the age. Nor to the old world alone 
need our views of the ultimate progress of elec- 
tro-telegraphy be confined ; for, since the Eng- 
lish channel has been crossed, the crossing of 
the Irish must follow, as but a matter of course ; 
and Ireland once reached, there lies but a couple 
of thousand miles of water or so between the old 
world and the new. 
The old and the new world being thus united,we 
should see the dream of the poet even more than 
realized ; the earth ‘girdled round about’—not 
in ‘forty minutes’—but in a thousandth part of 
the time—a single beat of the clock. What 
would all other triumphs of human genius be to 
this? Time and distance utterly annihilated 
throughout the bounds of the planet which we 
inhabit! A triumph only to be transcended when 
the planets shall themselves begin to telegraph 
one another—which is one of the very few things 
which, in this age of art and miracles,one would 
venture without hesitation-to say will never hap- 
pen.”’ 





Massachusetts Cincinnati. 

xy The Standing Committee of the Massacnusetts 
Cincinnati, in conformity with a vote of the Society, give 
notice exclusively, to the Widows and Orphans of deceased 
Members, and to such of their Brethren who need assist- 
ance, to make application to either of the Committee, be- 
fore Nov. 4, 1850. Those Widows and Orphans who may 
apply, must state who were their husbands, and who were 
their Fathers. 

Tae Committee, 


Messrs. Robert G. Shaw, Wm. Perkins, John Bryant, 
Thos. Jackson, Adams Bailey, John Homans, Henry K. 
Hancock, James W. Sever, and Thos. Seward, of Boston ; 
Alfred L. Baury, of Newton; Henry A. 8. Dearborn, of 
Roxbury ; Lovett Peters, of Westborough ; Charles 8. Da- 
vies, of Portiand ; Seth Drew, of Kingston; Fdmund T. 
Hastings, of Medford ; Zibeon Hooker, of Sherburne ; and 
Elijah Vose, of Dorchester, are, bv this advertisement, no- 
tified to meet, in the Unirep States Hore, in this city, 
on Taurspay, Nov. 7, 1850, at Ten o’clock, A. M. 
ADAMS BAILEY, Recorder. 

oct5 5tis 


7 Sunday School Society. The Treasurer of the Sun- 
éay School Society, acknowledges the receipt of Twenty 
Dollars, by Geo. A. Crocker, Esq , of Taunton, Mass., of 
which, Ten Vollars was contributed by the children of the 
Sanday School in that town, to constitute their Pastor, 
Rev. Charles H. Brigham, a Life Member of the Society ;— 
and the other Teu Dollars, contributed by the Teachers of 
the same School and Town, to constitute James P. Ellis, 
Esq . their Superintendent, also a Life Member of the Sun- 
day School Society. 

Also, another Ten Dollars, from the same Schoo] and 
Society, contributed by the Superintendent, Teachers and 
Scholars of the same, to constitute Mrs. Mary Borden 4a 
Lite Member of the Society. nov2 








ay The Treasurer of the Society in Aid of Aged and In- 
digent Ministers acknowledges the receipt of the following 
sume. 





Chief Justice Shaw, $50 00 
Ebenezer Francis, 100 00 
Preserved Smith, 500 
Mrs. A. D. Williams, 10 00 
Wm. Sturgis, 100 00 
nov2 EPHRAIM PEABODY, Treasurer. 
tr Notice. The next meeting of the Plymouth and Bay 


Ministerial Association, will be held at the residence of Rev. 
* ame in Bradgew ater on Tuesday, Nov. 5, at 5 o'clock, 


nov2 E. NUTE, Jn., Scribe. 





Gyr Notice. The Middlesex North Association will meet 
at Rev. Mr. Abbot's ia Westford, on Wedne-day, Nov. 6th, 
at 10 o'clock, A. M. 


oct26 2is JO. C. SMITH, Scribe. 








MARRIAGES, 








In this city, Oct. 15, by Rev F. D. Huntington, J. P. 
Maynard, M. D., of Newton, to Miss Caroline Eliznbeth, 
second danghter of the late Benj H. Fales of Wrentham. 
Oct. 23, by Rev F. D fHuntingson, Mr 8S. A. Dix to Miss 
Louisa A., daughter of George Woodman, Esq. 

Oct. 28, by Rev R. ©. Warerston, Capt John H. Burleigh 
of Boston, to Miss Matiidn Baffum of North Berwick. 

Oct. 30, by Rev R. C. Waterston, Mr O. A. Burbank to 
Miss Roxattna F. Dulen, both of Boston. 

Oct. 30, by Rev Dr Gannett, James C. Merrill, Esq , to 
Miss Jane tiammond, daughter of Daniel Hammond, Esq. 
In Beverly, by Rev Mr Thwyer, Capt Charles Stephens to 
Miss Ellen Leach. 

In Salem, Oct. 22, by Rev Dr Emerson, John Pickering, 
Esq., 'o Miss Mehitable 8. Cox. 

In Fall River, Oct. 23d, by Rev Mr Longfellow, Mr James 
W. Potter of Providence, to Mivs Sarah C., daughter of 
Wm L. Meliville, Esq., of Newport 
In Providence. Oct. 22,8amuef M. Felton of Boston, to 
Maria Low, daughter of the late Warren Lippitt, Esq. 
In Hartford, Ct., Oct. 21, by Rev Dr Bushnell, Luctus F. 
Robinson. Esq., to Eliza Storrs, only daughter of Gov. 
Trumbull. 
At Oak Grove, Bucks Co., Pa., by Rev Mr Peasley, 
Charles Lenox Remond, to Amy M. Cassey of Philadelphia. 
In Sharon, N. H., Oct. 21, by Rev L. Bi'lings of Peterbo- 
ro’, Mr Samuel 1. Vose of Roston, Mass., to Miss Sarah J., 
daughter of Samuel Nay, Esq., ¢f Sharon. 
In South Brookfield, Oct. 22, Mr William F. Hallett of 
Springfield, formerly of Hyannis, to Miss Julia A. Jenks of 
South Brookfield. 








DEATHS, 


In this city, Oct. 22, Mrs Elizabeth Deblois, 81. 
In Cohasset, Uct, 23, of the dropsy, Miss Caroline Oakes, 
28. 

In Hingham, Mrs Eunice W. Ripley, wife of Deacon Rip- 
ley, 64. 
In Newburyport, Manton Eastburn, son of E. G. and H. 
R. Kelley, 18 mos. 
In New Bedford, Oct. 22, Mary, widow of the late Wil- 
liam Spooner, in her 72d year. 
In Providence, Oct. 28, Mrs Nabby H., widow of the late 
Zabdiel Adams of Roxbury, 67. 
In Walpole, N. H., Oct. 27, Mary Gilman, relict of the 
late Dea. Ephraim Stearns, 90 years 6 months 15 days. 
In Brattleboro’, Vt., Oct. 22, Rebert, eldest son of Rv bert 
Knott of this city, 32. 
At Mamaroneck, N. Y., Sept. 1¢th, Mrs Elizabeth M. | 
oe 47, wife of Joseph Goddard, Esq., merchant of N. 


Mr Charles Hiland Hall, of North Chelsea, died in Cali- 
fornia, August 7th, 1850, aged 17 years 10 months. Last 
Sabbath (Oct. 20,) there were funeral services in the First 
Congregational Church in North Chelsea, in honor of his 
memory, during which the following Stanzas, composed 
for the occasion, were sung. 

STANZAS ADDRESSED TO CALIFORNIA. 

By Rev. Norwood Damon. 

Thou awful land beyond the wave, 
Why art thou still the nation’s rod ? 
The lash of pride, and glory’s grave ? 
Like Attila, “the scourge of God ?” 
Shall not a planet's sighs suffice ? 
The groans of millions called to meurn ? 
Is there no saving sacrifice ? 
But mast new bosoms still be torn ? 
Tell us, thou stern relentless shore, 
Why craves thy soil still richer dust ? 
Have tears and blood consumed thine ore ? 
And broken hearts turned gold to rust ? 
Then keep thy boon, unhappy land, 
So small a prize is freely given, 
It may console thy cheerless sand, 
But know, our treasure lives in Heaven. 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES! 
Geo. W. Warren & Co. 


ANNOUNCE TO THEIR FRIENDS, 
AND THE PUBLIC GENERALLY, THAT 
THEY FEEL COMPELLED EITHER 
TO ABANDON THE “ONE PRICE 
SYSTEM” OR TO SUBMIT 
TO A 


GREAT SACRIFICE 


OF THEIR STOCK. 
HAVING 
Pledged themselves to the Public, 
That their One Price” should always be AS LOW or 


WER than the same goods could be bought under any 
vs towne they now CHEERFULLY SUBMIT toa 


Heavy Loss! 


RATHER THAN YIELD THEIR SYSTEM 
TO THE PRESSURE OF THE HOOR. 


This Evening 








cles of every description, in a beautiful manner, and war- 
rants them firm as new, at the above place. 


full course, $30 per quarter, or $100 per year. Partial 
course according to special arrang: 


at the school, Gray’s Building, corner of Summer and 
Washington streets, up sta 


= 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, - 


FOR THE CURE OF 

COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRON- 

CHITIS, WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, 
ASTHMA AND CONSUMPTION. 


— remedy is offered to the community with the con- 
fidence we feel in an article which seldom fails to re- 
alize the happiest effect that can be desired. So wide is the 
field of its useful and so nume the cases of its cures 
that almost every section of the country abounds in per- 
sons, licly known, who have been restored from alarm- 
ng even desperate diseases of the lungs by its use. 
hen once tried, its superiority over every other medicine 
of its kind, is too apparent to escape observation, and where 
its virtues are known, the public no longer hesitate what 
antidote to employ for the distressing and dangerous affec- 
tions of the pulmonary organs, which are incident to our 
climate. And not only in the formidable attacks upon the 
lungs, but for the milder varieties of Covens, CoLps, 
Hoarseness, &c., and for CHiLpren it is the p test 
and safest medicine that can be obtained. 

Read the opinion of the followmg Gentlemen, who will 
be recognized in the various sections of country where they 
are located —each and ali as merchants of the first class and 
of the highest charucter—as the oldest and most extensive 
Wholesale Dealers in Medicine with an experience unlimit- 
ed on the subject of which they speak. If there is any value 
in the judgment of experience, see the decision in 


THIS CERTIFICATE. 

We the undersigned, Wholesale Druggists, having been 
for long acquainted with Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, hereby 
certify our belief that it is the best and most effectual 
remedy for Pulmonary Complaints ever offered to the 
American People. And we would, from our knowledge 
of its ition, and extensive useful » cordially 
commend it to the afflicted as worthy their best confi- 
dence, and with the firm conviction that it will do for 
their relief all that medicine can do. 

Henshaw, Edmands & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Reese & Coulson, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Ladd & Ingraham, Bangor, Maine. 

Haviland, Harrall & Co., Charleston, 8. C. 

Jacob 8 Farrand, Detroit, Michigan. 

T. H. McAllister, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Francis & Walton, 8t. Louis, Missouri. 

Joseph Tucker, Mobile, Alnbama. 

Theodore A. Peck, Burlington, Vermont. 

Haviland, Risley & Co., Augusta, Georgia. 

Isaac D. James, Trenton, New Jersey. 

J. M. Townsend, Pittsburg, Penn. 

Clark and Co., Chicago, Lilinois. 

E. E. Gay, Burlington, Towa. 

M. A. Santos & Son, Norfolk, Virginia. 

Edward Bringhurst, Wilmington, Delaware. 

John Gilbert & Co., Philade!phia, Pa. 

Z. D. & W. H. Gilman, Washington, D. C. 

J. Wright & Co.,, New Orleans, La. 

Watson, Wall & Co., Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

C. C. Richmond & Co., San Francisco, Cal. 


IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES: 

J.G. Coffin & Co., Valparaiso. Chili. 

F. M. Dimond & Co., Vera Cruz, Mexico. 

Fred. Rivas & Co., Bogota, New Grenada. 

8. Provost & Co., Lima, Peru. 

Morton & Co.. Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

T. Walker & Son, St. Johns. New Brunswick. 

C. G. Salinas & Co., Rio Janeiro, Brazil. 

With such assurance, and from such men, no stronger 
frost oop be adduced, except that found in its effects upon 
trial. 

PREPARED AND SOLD BY JAMES C. AYER, 


Practical Chemist, Lowell, Mass., and sold by the Drug- 
gists. 3m lis120s nov2 


CIRCULAR. 


CHARLES T. POWELL, 
(For many years in the employ of Messrs. Hitt, LincoLn 
& Geer.) 

AVING leased one of the NEW and SPACIOUS STO- 
RIES, in the elegant FREE-STONE BLOCK. recent- 
ly erected on Wasuincton Brreet, by James Parker, 
Esq., takes this method of informing his friends and the pab- 
lic that he invites their attention to his 
STOCK 


NEW AND CHOICE 


—OFrF— 


BERLIN GOODS, 


FOR EMBROIDERY ; THREAD, YARNS, GLOVES, 
HOSIEEY, anda general assortment of HABERDASH- 
ERY, viz: 














For Embroidery. 


Ruper BERLIN ZEPHYR WORSTEDS, CREWEL, 
CHENILLE, FLOSS SILK, SILK CANVAS, PAT- 
TERNS, STEEL TRIMMINGS, &c., &¢ , 


Hosiery. 


Ladies’ Super English, Cotten, Silk, Worsted, Merino 
and Alpeca ; a full assortment of Sizes in CHILDREN’S 
HOSIERY, Cotton, Merino and Silk ; Gents’ Super Cotton, 
Vegonia, Lambs’ Wool, and Worsted HALF HOSE. 


= 
Yarns, 

Colored, Plain and Mixed YARNS, in super qualities ;— 

Knitting, Tidy, and Crotchet COTTONS; Ladies’ and 


Gents’ English and Portsmouth UNDER VESTS and 
DRAWERS, in Cotton, Merino and Silk. 


(loves, 


Ladies’ and Gents’ Paris made GLOVES, all colors ; La- 
dies’ and Gents’ Cashmere and Worsted GLOVES, alli col- 
ors ; Ladies Super Mohair MITTS and GLOVES. 

A large and well selected assortment of 


CLOAK AND DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


In CORDS, BRAIDS, LACES; PARIS BUTTONS; 
LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S KNIT JACKETS ; and a 
general assor'ment of SMALL WARES, FANCY ARTI- 
CLES, PERFUMERY, &c., &c. 

The above Goods are all just received by recent arrivals 
from Europe at New York and Bos‘on, and will be sold at 


the 
LOWEST CASH- PRICES. 


No pains will be spared to accommodate the retail pur- 
chaser, and I respectfully solicit the Ladies to cail and ex- 
amine ny choice Stock of NEW GOODS, at 


No. 403 Washington Street, 
Corner of Fayette Court, Boston. 
Free-Stone Block, opposite Hayward Place. 
lyis 


HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
AT FRAMINGHAM. 
‘em School continues, as heretoiore, under the joint 
care of Mn and “rs. Brewer. 

There are four terms in each year, of eleven weeks each, 
commencing on the first Tuesdwy in the months ef March, 
June, September and December. 

Terms: For bo»rd and tuition, per quarter, $33,00 

Day Scholars, = * 5,50 

For Music and Dancing, an extra charge is made, regula- 
ted by the charges of teachers employed. 

References: Mr. Geo. B. Emerson, Wm. H. Foster, Exq., 
(Cashier, Grocers’ Bank) Boston ; Kev. A. R. Baker, Med- 
tord ; Rev. D. W. Stevens, Mansfield; Mr. J. W. Brown’ 
1. S. Wheeler, Esq., Frammgham. , 
RUFUS F. BREWER. 

3mos nov2 





nov2 





Framingham, Oct. 30, 1850. 





THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER 
AND RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY. 
NO. CLXIL., FOR NOVEMBER, 1850. 





—EDITED BY— 
Rev. Geores Putnam, D. D., and Rev. Geores E. Exxis 
CONTENTS. 
Article I. Modern Skepticism. 
IL. The Motive of Virtue. 
lit. Reforms and Reformers. 
IV. Elements of Influence in the character of 
Christ . 
» Everett’s Orations and Addresses. 
Vi. The North American Review on Hungary. 
Vil. Notices of Recent Publications. 
Vill. Literary Intelligence. 
IX. Religious Intelligence. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
nov2 111 Washington street, Boston. 
Fa gprs LIVING AGE. No. 338. 12} cents, 
ConTeENTs. 

1. Last days of Louis Philippe—Quarterly Review. 

2. Marshal Haynau’s Reception—Examiner. 

8. Flight of the Elector of Hesse— do. 

4. Rome vs. Irish Colleges ; Germany ; France ; Over- 
throw of a Cliff; Mr. Gorham’s Induction,--Specta- 
tor. 

5. Coffee, and the Coffee Trade—Hunt’s Merchants’ 
Magazine. 

6. The Last of the Ruthvens—Papers for the People. 

7. Failure of Louis Napoleon ; Preparations for 1851 ;— 
Dominion of the Stuarts—Examiner and Spectator. 

8 Great Naval Review at Cherbourg—Times. 

9. Junius Identified—Examiner. 


Poetry: John Coleman. With Snort ARTICLES? 
and Notices of New Books. 
Published weekly, at Six Dollars a Year, by E. LITTELL 
& CO., corner of Tremont and Bromfield sts. nov2 


“ONLY 10 CENTS A ROLL. 
Economy is the Order of the Day. 
Lapies Save Tue Pieces. 


R. BELLOWS takes pleasure in saying to such 
Housekeepers as wish to insure their domestic uaf- 
fairs against future accidents, that his paste for the repair of 
broken Glass, China, Earthen, Porcelain, Marble, &c., is 
still at their service, and it will effectually heal all the ills 
that Crockery is heir to, if applied properly. 
All articles, as soon as repaired are restored to their orig- 
inal usefulness, and cap be used immediately. The original 
sound is always restored to the article repaired ; the paste 
can be used by a child ; it is a substance of itse f and needs 
no preparation. Large pitchers with broken handles, and 
Glass Lamps may be repaired with safety. 
Travelling Agents and Country Merchants supplied on 
reasonable terms. Principal office, 


15 HAWLEY STREET, 
tc? He also repairs China, Earthen, Porcelain, and arti- 





march23 





YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE. 


HIS School offers every facility for a thorough physi- 
cal, i 1 and plished Education. Terms, 





ement. 
Education superintended at home, if desired. 
Application may be made from 10 till 12 o’clock, A. M., 


irs. 
FRANCIS L. CAPEN, A. M., 





TO PBICES THAT WILL CONVINCE ALL THAT 
WE WILL NOT BE UNERSOLD! 
GEO. W. WARREN & CO. 


aug3! tf Principal. 
WE SHALL CLOSE AT SIX, BIBLES. 
Sitges H E Massachusetts Bible Society, at their Depository 
M A R K D 0 W N 15 Cornbill, have for sale and keep constantly on hand 
Bibles and Testaments of all the varieties published by the 
OUR STOCK Senet ond Condes editions. 


ang 
embracing the Hebrew, Latin, Greek, Welch, Gaelic, French 
German, Vutch, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, 
dish, Polish, Arabic, _— Chinese. 


Their stock of books in Foreign L ages is extensive 


op 
his discovery (Ether,) extract and fill teeth, and 
beautiful artificial ones, without the slightest pain. 





DANIELL & CO, 


249 WASHINGTON STREET. 249 


HAVING RECEIVED OUR STOCK OF 


FALL AND WINTER GOODS, 


We are now prepared to show variety 
and RICH STYLES of ssasca dad 


DRESS SILKS, LONG AND SQUARE 
CASHMERE SHAWLS, 
With every other style of WINTER SHAWLS. 


THIBETS, 


Of all qualities ; among them we have a superior article of 
the well known Double A. quality, of all shades. 


WIDE BLACK AND COLORED VELVETS, 
LINEN CAMBRIC HDKFS.- 


From 10 cents to $10 each. Among the Handkerchiefs 
may be found some of the RICHEST GOODS ever offered 
for vale in this city. 


Hosiery and Gloves, 
CENTRE TABLE & PIANO COVERS. 


» IN OUR 


LINEN DEPARTMENT, 


We have recently received, direct from the manufacturers, 
the same style of Goods we have so long sold, made of 
PURE FLAX, comprising every article of Linens wanted 
in a family. 

DAMASKS, TOWELING, DOYLIES, SHEETINGS,. 
SHIRTINGS, &c. 


Imperial and Lancaster Quilts, 


BATH AND WHITNEY 


BLANKETS, 


FLANNELS AND COTTONS, 
Of all widths and qualities. With every other article of 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 


We have constantly on hand, all kinds of MOURNING 
GOODS, and are enabled to furnich families with every 
aiticle, at a mMoment’s notice. 

Having a FULL ASSORTMENT of every article in our 
line, we trust that by personal attention to business, and 
selling Goods at 

VERY LOW PRICES! 


We shall continue to receive our share of patronage 


OUR MOTTO IS 
LARGE SALES, SMALL PROFITS, 


—AND— 


ONE PRICE ONLY! 


DANIELL & CO., 
eotis& eotos2m No. 249 Wasnineton Sr. 


NEW DRY GOODS! 


OPENING AT THE 


SILK AND SHAWL WAREHOUSE, 
66 HANOVER STREET, 
Old Stand of C. F. Bagley & Co., 
A large and complete u*sortment of 


FALL AND WINTER GOODS, 
SILKS, SHAWLS, CLOAKS, 


DRESS GOODS, 


THIBETS, VELVETS, CASHMERES, 


Blankets, Flavnels and Quilts ; 
CLOTHS, CASSIMERES & VESTINGS, 


AMERICAN GOODS. &e. 


STUART & FORBES, 
f 66 HANOVER 8T. 


(thase’s Common School Arithmetic. 


URING the two years that this work has been pub- 
lished, it has won its way extensively into use in all 
the different grades of schools in which written Arithmetic 
is taught: and it isuniversally conceded by those teachers 
who have thoroughly tested it in the school room, that it 
has no equal among the almost innumerable number now 
before the public. Its superior excellence consists in the 
simplicity and i of its definitions and rules, 
Philosophical Arrangement, original and improved meth- 
ods of operation, THE number and variety of its examples, 
and thoroughness of the system. 


7 It contains more of purely arithmetical matter than 
any of the school series of written arithmetics do, and 
thereby saves purchasing two or three books. And it is the 
only arithmetic in which valuable improvements have been 
made throughout the entire system. 

A large ber of testi ials from the best Teachers 
in this country have hitherto been published. The follow- 
ing is from the pen of the recent teacher of mathematics in 
Worcester Academy ; who is theroughly acquainted with 
most of the Arithmetics now in use. 

Worcester, July 20, 1850. 
Messrs. A. Hutcuinson & Co. : 


My first examination of Chase’s Common School Arith- 
metic was quite cursory, and did not impress me very fa- 
vorably with its excellencies. A second examination con- 
vinced me that its merits will not be seen by a superficial 
observer ; and the use of it in the recitation room for ayear, 
confirms my opinion. I do not hesitate to recommend the 
work as the hest text book on the science of Arithmetic, 


with which I am acquainted. 

EMMONS P. BOND, 
Ass’t Teacher Worc. Academy. 
COPIES FOR EXAMINATION FURNISHED 
GRATIS. 


Published by A. HUTCHINSON & Co., Worcester, 
Mass. And sold by all the Booksellers. 
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N. B. Asa book of refereuce for Professional men, Me- 
chanics and Farmers, and for the use of pupils who wish to 
advance beyond any of the tex: books in Arithmetic hereto- 
fore published, the new work, recently published by EH. 
Butler & Co. Philedelphia, entitled, “ Arithmetic Practi- 
cally applied,” by Hon. Horace Mann, LL. D., and Pliny 
E. Chase, A. M., author of the “ Common ScnooL ARITH- 
METIC,” is the only work extant. 

Sold, together with School Books of all kinds, by A. 


HUTCHINSON & CO. No. 71, Main street, Worcester. 
octly tf 





FINE ARTS. 
NEW STYLE OF PAINTING FOR LADIES, 


ENRY DAY, Teacher of Papier Mache, paintingfin 
.@ all its branches,—respectfully begs to intimate to his 
friends and the public generally, that he has just returned 
from England (after an absence of 12 months) with a varie 
ty of new and choice designs—class rooms 215 W ashington 
street, opposite the head of Franklin street, over Mr. Cut- 
ler’s Jewelry Store Terms for Enamel! or Bronze Paint- 
ing—$10 for 6 lessons of 2 hours each—lessons after the 
course and to former pupils $1 each—Landscape, Oil, or 
Water Color, $1 the less»on—Pencil Drawing $3 for 12 les- 
sons of one hour each—Designs, drawn and paiuted, charg. 
es moderate. 
Papier Mache articles—biack polished ready for pain‘ing: 
upon—viz., Table Tops—Card Baskets—Fruit Plwtes—Card 
Cases—F olios—Pen Trays—Napkin Rings, &c., &c. 

Papier Mache Frames for Duguerreotypes—Pear] Shapes 
for Inlaying, &c. oct26 


SMITH’S DICTIONARIES. 


In half caif. 


ITTLE & BROWN, 112 Washington street, have just 
received a supply of 
Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and: 
Mythology, 3 vols, royal 8vo, with illustrations on Wood— 
al 
Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
with illustrations, second edition, improved and enlarged,. 
very neatly half bound in calf. 
Also in cloth, and a few in full calf. For sale by 
LITTLE & BROWN, 
112 Washington st. 


Communion Ware. 


iy Subscribers would invite the attention of purchas- 
ers to their large assortment of COMMUNION 
WARE, of English and American manufacture, compris- 
ing Silver Plated, Plated on Britannia, and Britannia Metat 
Flagons, Cups, Bowls, Plates, &c. Any pattern of Silver 
made to order. 
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JONES, BALL & POOR, 
k 226 Washington, corner of Summer street, 
july 13 Sign of the Golden Eagle. 


Consumption! Consumption!! — - 


R. FIELD, ‘Member of the Mass. Medical Society,) 
believing in the cuRABILITY OF ConsuMPTion, will 
continue to devote himselfto the examination and treat- 
ment of Diseases of the Throat, Heart and Lungs j also to 
Dyspepsia and Liver Complaint, as being often connected 
with Consumption, and frequently the cause of it. 

Office hours frora 9 to 2. 132 Court street, Boston, near 


the Revere House. 
: GEO. FIELD, M. D. 
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NWO New Tracts. The Religious Culture 
4 | Young. by Ephraim Peabody, 3 cents, a & 
The Truth in the Words of Christ, 1 cent. 

Just published, for the A. U. A., by 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


octld 111 Washington st. 





Eastern Exchange Hotel, 
BY J. B. CARTER, 

OPPOSITE EASTERN RAILROAD STATION. 
BOSTON. 


REENWOOD’S Hyms at 17 cents. 200 co of 
G Greenwood’s Hymns, the old edition Aire ce qth 
ously to the 15th edition. For sale at 17 cents a copy. 
jay 200 copies of the later editions at 25 cents a copy. 
ust received by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
oct26 111 Washington st. 


At Home, 


R. MORTON, Surgeon Dentist, No. 19 Tremont Row 
posite the Boston Museum, will apna Aen gwd 








july 27 eoptf. 
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FOR PARTICULARS SEE CIRCULARS. 





MrsiJ. G. Hodges 


As select assortmen 
H recently opened @ co etmeery, wt 


of Central 





Quarto Hibles of superior quality in plain and rich 
suitable for the Pulpit. Hata 
mo 


ma 8. T. FARWELL, Agent. 


240 Washington Street, 
nov2 2is 
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A POEM. 


BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
At the Dedication of the Pittsfield Cemetery, September 
9, 1850. 

Angel of Death! Extend thy silent reign ! 
Stretch thy dark sceptre o’er this new domain ! 
No suble car along the winding road 
Has borne to earth its unresisting load ; 
No sudden mound bas risen yet to show 
Where the pale slumberer folds his arms below; 
No marble gleams to bid his memory live 
In the brief ines that hurrying Time can give; 
Yet, O Destroyer! From thy shrouded throne 
Look on our gift ; this realm is all thine own! 


Fair is the scene ; its sweetness oft beguiled 
From their dim paths the chi'dren of the wild ; 
The dark-haired maiden loved its grassy dells, 
The feathered warrior claimed its wooded ewells, 
Still on its slopes the ploughman’s ridges show 

T e poimted flints that left his fatal bow, 

Chipped with rough art and slow barbarian toil,— 
Last of his wrecks that strews the alien soil! 


Here spread the fields that waved their ripened store 
Till the brown arms of Labor held no more ; 
The «cythe’s broad meadow with its dusky blush ; 
The sickle’s harvest with its velvet flush ; 
The green-haired maize, her silken tresses laid, 
In soft luxuriance, on her harsh brocade ; 
The sourd that swells beneath her tossing plume ; 
The coarser wheat that roils in lakes ofbloom,— 
Its coral stems and milk-white flowers alive 
With the wide murmurs of the scattered hive ; 
The glossy supple with the pencilled streak 
Of morning painted on its southern cheek ; 
The pear’s | ng necklace strung with golden drops, 
Arched, like the banyan, v’er its hasty props; 
The humble roots that paid the laborer’s care 
With the cheap luxuries wea/th consents to spare ; 
The heali: g herbs whose virtues could not save 
The hand that reared them from the neighboring grave. 


Yet all its varied charms, forever f-ee 

From task and tribute, Labor yields to thee ; 
Nomore when April sheds her fitful rain 

The sower’s hand shall cast its flying grain; 

No more when Autumm strews the flaining leaves 
The reaper’s band shall gird its )ellow sheaves ; 
For thee a'ike the circling s¢asons flow 

Till the first blossoms h. ave the latest mow. 

In the stiffcold below the whirling drifts, 

In the loose soi] the springing herbage lifts, 

Ia the hot dust beneath the parching weeds 

Life’s wilting flower shall drop its shrivelled seeds ; 
Its germ entranced in thy unbreathi: g sleep 

Till whut thou sowest mightier angels reap ! 


Spirit of Beauty! Let thy graces blend 
With loveliest Nature al! that Art can lend. 
Come from the bowers where Summer's life-blood flows 
Through the red lips of June’s hall-open rose, 
Dres.ed in bright hues, the loving suns! ine’s dower ; 
For tranquil Nature owns no mourning flower. 
Come from the forest where the beech’s screen 
Bars the tierce nocnbeam with its flakes of green ; 
Stay the rude axe that bares the shaaowy pl-+ins, 
Stanch the deep wound that dries the maple’s veins. 
Come with the stream whose silver-braided rills 
Fling their unclasping bracelets from the hills, 
Till in one gleam, beneath the forest's wings, 
Melts the white glitter of a hundred springs. 
Come from the steeps where look mojestic forth 
From their twin thrones the Giants of the North 
On the huge shapes that crouching at their knees, 
Stretch their broad shoulders, rough with shaggyftrees. 
Through the wide was'e of ether, not in vain 
Their softened gaze shall reach our distant plain ; 
There, whiie the mourner turns his aching eyes 
On the blue mounds that print the bluer skies, 
Nature shall whi:per that the fading view 
Df mightiest grief may wear u« heavenly hue. 


Cherub of Wisdom! Let thy marble page 
Leave its sad lesson, new to every age ; 
Teach us to live, not grudging every breath 
To the chili winvs that waft us on to death, 
But ruling calmly every palse it warms 
Aud tempering gently every word it forms. 


Seraph of Love! In Heaven's adoring tone 
Nearest of al! around the central throne, 

W hile with soft hands the pillowed turf we spread 
Tat soon shall hold us in its dreamless bed, 
With the low whisper—W ho shall first be laid 
In the dark chamber’s yet unbroken shade ?— 
Let thy sweet radiance shine rekindled here, 
Avd all we cherish grow more truly dear. 
Here in the gates of Death's o’erhanging vault, 
Oh, teach us kindness for opr brother’s fault ; 
Lay al! our wrongs beneath this peaceful sod 
And lead our hearts to Mercy and its God. 


Fatuer ofall! In Death’s relentless claim 
We read thy mercy by its sterner name ; 

In the bright flower that decks the solemn bier 
We see thy glory in its narrowed sphere ; 

Ju the deep lessons that affliction draws 

We trace the curves of thy encircling laws ; 
In the long sigh that sets our spirits free 

We own the love that calls us back to Thee ! 


Through the hushed street, alr ng the silent plain 
The spectral future leads its mourning train, 
Dark with the shadows of uncounted bands, 
Where man’s white lips and woman’s wringing hands 
Track the still burden, rolling slow before, 
That love aud kindness can protect no more ; 
The smiling babe that, called to mor.al strife, 
Shuts ita meek eyes and drops its little life ; 
The drooping child that prays in vain to live, 
And pleads fur help its parent cannot give ; 
The pride of beauty stricken in its flower; 
The strength of manhood broken in an hour ; 
Age in its weaknes-, bowed by toil and care, 
Traced in sad lines beneath its silvered hair. 
2 The sun shall set, and heaven's resplendent spheres 
Gild the smvoth turf nnhallowed yet by tears, 
But ah, how soon the evening stars will shed 
Their sleepless iight around the slumbering dead ! 


Take them, O Father, in immortal trust! 
Ashes to ashes, dust to kindred dust, 
Till the laet angel rolls the stone away 
And a new morning brings eternal day ! 





ALL'S WELL. 


BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


The clouds which rise with thunder, slake 
Our thirsty souls with rain ; 

The blow most dreaded, falls to break 
From off our limbs a chain ; 

Our very sias and follies make 
The love of God more plain. 

As through the shadowy lens of even, 

The eye looks farthest into heaven, 

On gleams of stars and depths of blue 

The glaring sunshine never knew. 

[National Era. 


MISCELLANEOUS, — 








SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
PAUPERISM. 


Abstract from the Secretary’s Annual Report, 
Oct. 1, 1850: 

Female applicants for the past year, 3382, 
viz., 873 Americans or Protestants, 2509 others ; 
261 were 12 years of age or under. Supplied 
with employment 2527, viz., 685 Americans or 
Protestants, 1842 others ; 201 were 15 years of 
age or under.” Places in the city 1178; in the 
country, 1346. Applicants recorded in the men 
and boys’ office, since its opening in the latter 
part of August, 217, of whom 156 were minors. 
Supplied with places, 29, of whom 26 were mi- 
nors. 

A few men have also been provided with tem- 
porary employment, which has been of great 
service to them, as they were very destitute, and 
their families suffering. 1t is believed that many 
more permanent ;laces have been furnished than 
recorded above, especially for minors, but unfor- 
tunately many persons, after securing the help 
they require, do not think of the importance of 
making know the fact at the offize. 

Received from employers for fees, in the wo- 
men and girls’ office, the past year, $719,50 ; in 
the men and boys’ office, $3. 

The number of wees soaplied, ed year is 

re than last year, an amount 
vovoived for oes fees about $100 more in the 
same time, both coming up to the average of the 
past five years. The business coming under the 
head of “ reference office’’ has been much larger 
the past year than ever before, and in rey fe 
be well done, has required a large share 6 
attention of your Secretary. Very many poe 
eating cuses are recorded in the book kept 


| have 


that purpose, cases of destitution and suffering 
et relieved, and many have been fur- 
nished with employment and the means of self- 
support, who, had it not been for the advice and 
assistance aflorded here, would now be inmates 
of our alms houses and pri-ons. The votaries 
of intemperance have been brought here, and, 
with the desire to reform, have been placed in 
good families in the country, out of the way of 
temptation. Crime and licentiousness have fur- 
nished us with further means of testing the use- 
falness of our society, and its importance in a 
city like this. Large numbers of newly arrived 
immigrants, some in very destitute circumstances, 
n sent here by the Alien Superintend- 
ent, Mr. Munroe, and mostly been provided with 
homes and employment. 

Applicants for charity have been numerous, 
and all who were found, or supposed to be, de- 
serving, were referred to the proper source of 
relief. Investigation has frequently detected 
cases of gross imposition, and thus saved those 
who are ever ready to relieve suffering, from be- 
ing defrauded by worthless and undeserving per- 
sons. Advice has been given in almost innu- 
merable cases, some ofa very trivial character, 
others of much importance, but all requiring 
time and attention. Many persons, it is believ- 
ed, have been induced to leave the city and seek 
their fortunes elsewhere, the profession of many 
affording them not a shadow of chance of suc- 
ceeding here. In short, and in fact, there seems 
to be no end to the number and variety of cases. 
One person’s time, at least, would be entirely 
taken up in recording the particulars of each 
separate case, 

By the Treasurer’s report it will be seen that 
the balance in his hands the first of the financial 
year was $93 10; that he received from the late 
‘Treasurer the balance due by him of $233 68, 
making the amount on hand, $326 78 ; and that 
there has been received for office fees, annual 
and life subscriptions, and from all other sources, 
$1235 79 ; making, with the balance on hand, 
the sum of $1562 57; and that there has been 
expended during the past year, $1582 84, leav- 
ing a balance due to the Treasurer of $20 27, 
and shuwing an excess of expenditures over re- 
ceipts of $347 05. 

During the fifteen years existence of this soci- 
ety no effort has been made to extend or sustain 
its subscription list, and it has, consequently, in 
a great measure, died out. Arrangements, 
which will shortly go into active operation, have 
been made for such an effort, and it is hoped 
will meet with success, or otherwise the society 
must curtail or stop its operations for want of 
means. But this is not a time to think of such 
an alternative; never was a society like this 
more needed in this city than at the present 
time, and if the public, or the giving portion of it, 
can be made sensible of what we are doing, the 
good we are effecting, we shall not lack for 
means. 

By a vote of the Boston Employment Society, 
it ceased to exist, as a separate organization, on 
the first of July last, ane assigned its functions 
to this society. At a special meeting of our 
Board of Managers, the assignment was accept- 
ed, and a committee appointed to open a separate 
office for men and boys ; this has been done, and 
we have now in the full tide of successful opera- 
tion, a separate employment office for women 
and girls, a separate office for men and boys, and 
ja reference office for applicants for charity, and 
such other cases as may be sent to it. Should 
the subscription list of the late employment so- 
ciety hold good, this operation will not entail 
upon us much additional expense, but according 
to the falling off in that list so will be our addi- 
tional expense. The operation thus far has but 
little or no bearing an our Jast year’s receipts | 
and expenditures, but may sensibly affect the | 
present year’s by greatly increased expenditure, 
without corresponding receipts, through this 
measure of annexation—but the wants of the 





public imperatively demand that the offices 
ishould be sustained as they now exist, and 
| that same public must furnish the means of sustain- 
jing them, or the society will be compelled to 
| close them. 
| Elected at the annual meeting the following 
| list of officers : 

President—Moses Grant. 

Vice Presidents—Thomas Tarbell, Chas. F. 
Barnard. 

Secretary—F. R. Woodward. 

Treasurer—Artemas Simonds. 

Managers.—Wm. Howe, Thomas Thwing, 
Andrew Cushing, Lewis E. Caswell, Andrew 
Bigelow, Sam’l. B. Cruft, S. H. Winkley, J. 
P. Robinson, Phineas Stowe, Joseph E. Barry, 
Wm. Perkins, Robert B. Storer, Henry Plymp- 
ton, Walter Channing. 





KOSSUTH. 

An American missionary, writing from Broo- 
|sa, Asia, under date of May Ist ,1850, to the New 

York Evangelist, gives an interesting description 
| of Kossuth and his companions. The writer and his 
companion an American physician, had for many 
days almost uninterrupted intercourse with these 
noble patriots. Of Kossuth hesays: ‘*A nobler, 
truer-hearted patriot, ! think cannot be found. 
One cannot long be in his presence—at least an 
American—without being reminded of our own 
loved Washington ; his countenance is so ex- 
pressive of honest worth, and his manner so full 
of dignity. As you first meet him, he appears 
somewhat reserved, and perhaps sad, for he has 
recently shown but little desire to meet and 
converse with many—he is weighed down under 
his country’s wrongs; but as he enters into con- 
versation, this apparent sadness soon passes 
away, and you see the man full of intellectual 
dignity. In speaking of the manner of his over- 
|throw, one day, he remarked: ‘If { had not 
| had one or two Arnolds in my camp, my poor 
{country had not been bleeding, but standing 
jamong the nations, acknowledged among the 
| powers an honorable nation.’ In making men- 
| tion of the sympathy expressed towards him in 
| America, he said: ‘If one could choose his 
| place of birth before he was born, America, of 
|all otoer lands, would be the place—for it is the 
home of freedom—but being once born, the land 
of birth is the dearest. Could I not aid my fath- 
er land—in which I had rather be a common 
peasant than dwell a king anywhere else—I 
should prefer America as the beloved land of my 
adoption.’ Kossuth and his companionsare now 
in exile at Katuhia, where they arrived on the 
12th of April. The writer says that they have 
been presented witha fine garden of several 
acres in the vicinity of the barracks, where they 
spend much of theirtime. ‘After dining with 
him one afternoon, Kossuth conducted us to his 
garden, and showiug us the plans and improve- 
ments which he intended making, he remarked : 
‘Like the bird who carried a seed in his mouth 
over a desert, and dropped it on an oasis, there 
to spring up and beautify a barren spot, so, if 
we can do nothing more, we may show to this 
peoyle our taste in arranging flowers.’ I re- 
marked that there were a number of fruit trees 
and apparently good ones. ‘Yes,’ ‘added he 
‘but I would fain not remain here to taste of their 
fruits.’ It wasa_ sight to affect the heart of an 
American, to see those officers of many battles 
gathering around their leader so affectionately 
and respectfully. They all looked up to him, 
and as he passed among them they seemed will- 
ing to give him the highest place among them. 
Kossuth remarked, when alone, ‘These officers 
came like children, weeping and begging to ac- 
company me. When it was told me I must se- 
lect, and that few could accompany me, I went 
and laid the decision before them, and they all. 
toa man, on their knees, exclaimed, ‘Let us 
live on the meanest, and let us bear the worst, 
for we have borne hardships and can endure them, 
but do not let us be separated from you.’ What 
could I do?’ said he—*They came, but some of 
them have only one dollar and twenty-five cents 
per month on which to subsist. Others of them 
have more, and by sharing they all live. They 
will not leave their honored Kossuth. They 
look up to him as our fathers ip their darkest 
hours looked upto and revered our Washington. 
Noble hearts ! may they yet reseve their coun- 
try and their now forsaken homes.’ 








MORAL COURAGE. 

Have the courage to discharge a debt while 

you have the money in your pocket. 

Have the courage to do without that which 

you do not need, however much your eyes may 

covet it. 

Have the courage to speak your mind, when 

it is necessary, you should do so, and to hold 

your tongue, when it is prudent you should do 
80 


Have the courage to speak to a friend ina 
** seedy coat,” even though you are in company 


Have the courage to own you are poor, aod 
thus disarm poverty of its sharpest sting. 
Have the courage to make a will and a just 
one. 

Have the courage to tell a man why you will 
not lend him your money. 

Have the courage to‘ cut "’ the most agree- 
abl acquaintance you have, when you are con- 
vinced that he lacks principle. ‘* A friend should 
bear with a friend's infirmities but not with his 
vices.’ 

Have the courage to show your respect for 
honesty, in whatever guise it appears ; and your 
contempt for dishonesty and duplicity, by whom- 
soever exhibited. 

Have the courage to wear your old clothes 
until you can pay for new ones. : 

Have the courage to obey your conscience, at 
the risk of being ridiculed by men. vit 
Have the courage to wear thick boots in win- 
ter, and insist upon your wife and daughters 
doing the same. 

Have the courage to prefer comfort and pro- 
priety to fashion in all things. : 





Tae Jews or ror Unitep States or Ament- 
ca.—A correspondent writes us from New York, 
—‘* The States are one of the most interesting 
countries on earth as regards Jews and Judaism ; 
but not so much so with respect to what they are, 
as to what they willbe. In New York there 
are 16,000 Jews, known as such, and their num- 
bers increase daily. They have nine syna- 
gogues and one ‘ temple.’ Ot these, one syna- 
gogue has the Portuguese ritual, and is attend- 
ed by nearly all the original native families; 
like their brethren in England, they are not 
an increasing body. They do not go a-head. 
The Germans are the famous folks for that. 
They have three synagogues, the largest of 
which, consecrated a few days ago, has 7000 
seats below, and 500 in the ladies’ gallery. ‘The 
‘ temple ’ likewise belongs to them. The Eng- 
lish have two large synagogues, the Dutch one, 
and the Polish two. Nor are charitable institu- 
tions and societies less numerous. Each congre- 
gation averages two at least. The great influx 
of emigrants, many of whom arrive in a state 
of utter destitution, causes an unceasing appeal 
to charity. But such is the nature of the coun- 
try, that almost every one can maintain himself 
with care and comfort. The synagogue to which 
Dr. Rraphall was lately appointed minister, 
numbers about 300 families, and among them 
not one that requires relief. In Philadelphia 
there are 10,000 Jews ; in Cincinnati, 6.000; Bal- 
timore, 5,000 ; New Orleans, 3,000; Charleston. 
1,000. These are the principal congregations. 
Throughout the country there are some thirty 
smaller ones. Generally, the Republican spirit 
is carried into the observance of religion ; and, 
as was the case in Israel during the days of the 
Judges, every one does as he pleases. How 
soon time worketh wonders! ’’ [Jewish Chron- 
icle. 





Maeniricent Prosect.—This is certainly the 
era-of enlarged ideas. No project at present 
seems too menstrous for modern engineering to 
wrestle with. In Holland they are pumping 
out a lake nineteen miles long by eleven wide. 
In France they talk about building on a double 
row of balloons, a bridge to reach from Calais 
to Dover, while Mr. Eflet, an American engi- 
neer, induced the last Congress to vote him 
twenty thousand dollars for the purpose of testing 
experiments for keeping the Obio river supplied 
with water!! Mr. E., in a recent paper, consti- 
tuting one of the Smithsonian contributions to 
knowledge, says that Jess than a million anda 
quarter dollars will suffice to supply the Ohio 
with a depth sufficient tor boats of five feet 
draught; to carry an open and permanent river 
navigation up the Alleghany to Franklin, and a 
slack water navigation, during three-fourths of 
the year, from Franklin to the line of the Erie 
Railroad in New York ; improve the navigation 
of the Monongahela in Virginia, and extend that 
of the Kanawha seventy or eighty miles above 
Point Pleasant, supplying water powers of un- 
rivalled capacity and permanence, on numerous 
ines of steamboat navigation, and curbing most 
essentially the destructive power of the floods. 
The total discharge of the Ohio in ordinary 
low water, he says, is but six millions cubic feet 
per hour. A pipe, three feet in diameter, he 
also adds, will discharge very nearly one million 
cubic feet per hour under ahead of sixty feet 
high, and provided with ed valves, would 
emit water enough to double the quantity flow- 
ing down the Ohio at its usual summer stage.— 
And if there were three such dams on different 
streams, and twelve pipes in each; and one man 
to superintend each dam, and obey the telegraph- 
ie signal to open or close the valves—or an 
equipment equal to three ¢ams no higher than 
have been already built im this country, and 
thirty-six pipes equal in diameter to the mains 
connected with the Croton water aqueduct—the 
quantity of water could be increased six-fold, 
and the navigation could be maintained above 
five feet during ali ordinary droughts. At the 
same time such is happily the form of many of 
the western valleys, that dams of double this 
height can be often erected without injury to any 
appreciable amount of property, improved or 
susceptible of improvement. This is one of the 
most stupendous and magnificent projects of the 
age.—[Albany Knickerbocker. 





Tue Atps Raitway Tunnet. An English 
writer speaking of this project, says: — 

** To give at once some idea of the boldness 
of Chev. Maus’ undertaking, we may in the 
first place siate that, in its progress the tunnel 
must pass under some of the most elevated 
crests of Mount Cenis—one in particular, where 
there will be 4,850 feet of mountain, capped with 
eternal glaciers over head, at the middle of the 
tunnel, so that not only the workmen and ma- 
chinery in construction, and the passengers and 
trains in transit, will be buried at that depth in 
the heart of the mountain, but all idea of shafts, 
either to facilitate excavation, or to promote ven- 
tilation, must be out of the question. The 
breath of life itself must be respired from either 
extremity, with artificial aid, in the shape of 
currents of fresh air transmitted, and of foul 
withdrawn, by mechanical apparatus ever at 
work, at least during excavation, which is also 
itself to be effected by machinery of a new and 
simple nature, worked by water power of moun- 
tain streams, whereby the trains are also to be 
ron through the tunnel, which ascends, from the 
northern to the Slavoy side, at Modane, all the 
way to its exit at Bardoneche, with a gradient 
equal to 19 in 1000. The machine, once pre- 
sented to the rock, projects into simultaneously 
four horizontal series of sixteen scalpels, work- 
ing backward and forward, by means of springs 
cased in, and put in operation by the same water 
power. While these are at work, one vertical 
series on each side works simultaneously up and 
down, so that together they cut out four blocks 
on all sides, except on the rock behind, from 
which they are afterwards detached by hand. 
lt has already been ascertained that each of the 
two machin2, at the opposite ends of the tunnel, 
will excavate to the extent of 22 feet a day, and 
it is estimated that the whole excavation will be 
completed in four years. The gallery to be per- 
forated by the machines will be 13 feet wide by 
7 feet high, and this once cut through, the bore 


width, and 19 feet in height, and adouble line of 
rails laid. ‘The estimated cost of this immense 
tuonel is only 13,804,942f. Itis to be immedi- 
ately commenced at the north entrance. 





Bonps or Nations. The operation of dan- 
gerous and delusive first principles obliges us to 
have recourse to the true ones. In the inter- 
course between nations, we are apt to rely too 
much on the instrumental part. We lay too 
much weight upon the formality of treaties and 
compacts. Wedo not act much more wisely 
when we trust to the interests of men as guar- 
antees of their engagements. The interests 
frequently tear to pieces the engagements ; and 
the pasionstrample upon both. Entirely to trust 
to either, isto disregard our own safety, or not 
to know mankind. Men are not tied to one 
another by papers and seals. They are led to 
associate by resemblances, by confofmities, b 
sympathies. It is with nations as with individ- 
uals. Nothing isso strong a die of amity be- 
tween nation and nation as correspondence in 
laws, customs, manners, and habits of life. They 
have more than the furce of treaties in them- 
selves. They are obligations written in the 
heart. They approximate men to men without 
their knowledge, and sometimes against their 








with a rich one, and richly attired. 


intentions. The secret, unseen, but irrefraga- 


will be enlarged by ordinary means to 25 feet in” 


| 


| provoke one stronger than himself? ’ 


| could have any.’ 


ble bond of habitual intercourse holds them to- 
gether, even when their perverse and Jitigious 
nature sets them to equivocate, scuffle, and fight 
about the terms of their written obligations. 
[ Burke. 














FOR CHILDREN. 


NON-RESISTANCE. 


‘Coward! Coward! Why don’t you pitch 
into him?’ * Hurra! I'd never take that! ‘ Well 
done, Tom!’ ‘ Run home and tell your mam- 
ma!’ * Fie, Bill; you are the strongest! You 
could drive Tom into the pond!’ ‘ Try it-— 
only try!’ 

The time had come for a severe trial of Wil- 
lie’s principles. Tom had hectored him all the 
morning—had thrown his ball into the ditch— 
had knocked off his cap, and kicked it over the 
wall—had pushed him down and soiled his neat 
dress. Finally, as if determined to put his tem- 
per to every possible test, he struck him in the 








tace. 

Willie bore it all pretty well. He was angry ; 

he could not help showing it too, which was 
just what Tom wanted. He had not the advan- 
tage which perfect calmness would have given 
him, but he remembered not to turn evil for 
evil. Hecould have revenged himself, for Tom 
was puny, and a coward to boot—and his com- 
panions would have admired him. How much 
more would they have admired his forbearance, 
had they known his motive! If he had had the 
least sympathy from any of them, he would 
have felt superior to the trial; but all joined 
their voices to insult and ridicule him. The 
last outrage was too much ; he burst into tears, 
and took refuge in the school-room 
Tom triumphed with a loud insulting laugh, 
in which all the boys joined, but very soon mas- 
ter Tom found tis own cap flying through the 
air, and made use of asa foot-ball; and in the 
wild spirit of justice common among boys, he 
had bitter experience of all the vexations he had 
made Willie endure, till he went off crying in 
his turn. 
Williecould hardly study that forenoon, his 
mind was su tempest-tost. He thought it very 
hard that he must be singular, and be misunder- 
stood and perhaps disliked, in consequence of 
doing what he knew was right. So he resolv- 
ed at noon to go round by his father’s counting 
room, and walk home to dinner with him. He 
thought this was a case in which he would rath- 
er consult his father than his mother. 

Mr. Rogers Jaughed, and said Willie was a 
hero, when he described the annoyances of the 
morning, and his endurance of them. Willie 
thought it very curious that his father called 
him a hero for ihe same course of conduct which 
had procured him the title of coward. 

* You know father,” he said, ‘ you have never 
allowed me to strike, if I am ever so much pro- 
voked. I know, too, myself, that revenge is not 
right. But is it right either, or at all fair, that 
I should be so imposed upon? What | 
wanted to ask you, is, now would not you give 
Tom one good threshing, just to make him be 
quiet?’ 

* Would not J? Whew! Ishould be pretti- | 
ly set to work !’ 

Willie laughed heartily. * You know I did) 
not mean you, father. But I have been thinking | 
I had better do it. Not for revenge—that would | 
be wicked—but for justice. He ought not to 
act so; I ought not to let him, ought]? I 
really think it would do him good, not harm. | 
He shall not go on plaguing people, with) 
nothing to hinder him, I can tel! him.’ | 

‘Is your motive for the threshing a wish to 
make him a better boy, or to make him afraid to 





Willie looked puzzled, and disappointed. 
* Must I then Jet all the boys call me coward, 
and tamely submit to be cuffed by all of them?’ 
* You have not frankly answered iny question.’ 
‘Well come to think of it, father, | must hon- 
estly confess that I believe it was not my mo- 
tive. but only a reason | had thought of—’ 

* To justify you in doing it.’ 

* Yes sir.’ 

‘] thought so. Suppose we talk of something 
else for the present, and at some other time dis- 
cuss the matter coolly: You are justly indig- 
nant at Tom—and I do not uphold him in his 
mean and cowardly abuse of your patience and 
good temper.’ 

‘IT am glad 
I did not know as it was, for I have felt very | 
cross at him all the forenoon.’ | 

* Ah, well,’ said his father, patting him on the 
shoulder, ‘ you were a good boy not to revenge | 
yourself when you were angry. [f you can 
learn not to be angry, atall, under such insults, 
you will b2 far superior to your father. We 
will both try, my son, to imitate the example of 
one, whom, though we never saw him, we both 
love,—who, when he was reviled, reviled not 
again.’ 

‘ Yes, father. When they buffeted him, and | 
spit upon him, he does not seem as if he was ap- | 
gty at all they could do to him, he was so sor- 
ry for them. He said, ‘‘ Love your enemies,” 
and he did. If he had withered their arms away 
when they struck him, it would not have been 
at al] like Christ; would it” 

* No indeed—and we should not have loved 
him.’ 

“No. Have you any enemies, father?’ 

* Not exactly.’ 

* How, not exactly’ I should not think you 





‘Oh, I often have to put up with treatment 
from people I have to deal with, which I do not | 
like at all. My comfort is, and it can be yours, 
too, that it is better te be the one to suffer an 
injury, than the one to do it.’ 

* What do they do to a great man like you? 

‘They do not strike me. The law interferes 
to hinder that, jast as Mr. Benton would pro- 
tect you from tom, if you appealed to him.’ 

‘Oh, oh! You will not catch me to tell the 
master! But -vhat dothey do then? ’ 

‘O, they take a mean advantage, often in 
business.’ 

* Cheat!’ 

* That would not justify me in cheating them 
in return, would it?’ 

* Oh, no, indeed!’ 

‘ And there are some who call me names—, 

‘O father! Why! I never heard them!’ 

‘ People eali each othe: names on account of 
difference of opinion in religion, and politics, 
and get very angry sometimes.’ 

‘1 should not think they would! See! 
There is Sarah, looking the wrong way to see 
if] am coming home from schoul!’ And step- 
ping on the grass, he ran up behind her, and 
cried ‘Boo!’ close in her ear. Such a start, and 
then such a caperifig and laughing ensued, that 
Willie forgot all about. his school troubles, and 
his unanswered question about the punishment 
of Tom. [Willie Rogers, or Temper Improved. 


A CHILD'S VICTORY OVER DEATH. 


What a blessing to any land are Sabbath- 
schools! Who can calculate the vast amount of 
happiness conferred upon the human family by 
this simple though powerful agency! Eternity 
alone will disclose the blessed results that have 
flowed, that are flowing, and shall continue to 
flow, from the combined exertions of those hon- 
ored individuals who consecrate their time and 
talents to this high and holy work. 

It was my privilege to be thus engaged for 
many years, and [ can therefore sympathize with 
those who are thas employed ; there will be 
much to grieve and dishearten a pious mind, but 
yet the encouragements to persevere are great 
and numerous. Allow me to give a brief sketch 
of a young and interesting disciple of the Lord 
Jesus. When on a visit to a fmend in a neigh- 
bouring county, the request was made for me to 
visit a little girl who appeared to -be in dying 
circumstances; it was delightful to see her 
placid countenance, though apparently quite sea- 
sible of the near approach of the last enemy. 
When the inquiry was put to her, ** Would you 
not like to recovert”’ she meekly answered, 
‘* No;”’ and when pressed to give her reasons 
why she preferred death to life, the reply was 
strikingly impressive when given in all sincerity 
by one so young—* I fear I might sin against 
my Saviour.” This dear child had attended a 


chapel in the town; and so a was she to 
her teacher and her class, that when so weak as 
to be unable to walk the distance, she would be 
carried to her accustomed place, that she might 
listen to those gloriuos truths which proved such 
a solace to her spirit whilst laboring under pro- 





it was good temper, father. } 


Sabbath-school in connection with a Wesleyan | (f 


a substantial peace in the prospect of death it- 
self. 


How remarkably was the power and efficacy 
of divine truth exemplified in the experience of 
this youthful disciple. She lingered a few 
weeks after the interview to which reference has 
been made, and died very happy. A short time 
before her death, pointing upwards, she ex- 
claimed: ‘Angels wait for me;’’ and the 
last words she uttered were, ‘‘ Victory! Vic- 
tory! Victory!’’ Multitudes besides the sub- 
ject of this imperfect sketch have had occasivn to 
bless God for the establishment of Sabbath- 
schools. Let teachers persevere. [Children’s 
Magazine 








Dr. Bauer, Dentist, 
. —aND— 

TEACHER IN THE ART OF DENTISTRY. 
Office No. 561 Washirgton street, Boston. 





A new method of inserting artificial teeth, on fine Gold 
piates, without extracting the roots of pivoting dam- 
aged, and of restoring decayed teeth, in the most p are 
manner, or of extracting them, without pain, and at very 
low prices 


Dr. Bauer in recommending his professionn! aid to the 
Boston community, begs leave to remark, that by a thor- 
ough, regular educat‘on and study in the best Universities in 
Germany, his tong practice there, as also by several years 
practising with the most skilful dentists in the United States, 
he has acquired an experience in this art which places him 
among the most eminent in his profession. Dr. Bauer offers 
bis services to insert artistical mineral teeth on fine God 
plates, pivoting with purest Gold, and to heal or extract 
sensitive and decayed teeth, and in each and every branch 
in which the aid ofa practical dentist is required. Dr. B. 
has made it @ particular rule that every patient receives 
4 written guarantee stating the nature / the operation - 
formed, the purity of the gold, and the genuineness of che 
inserted teeth, as also the term of years he warrants his 
work to last, and moreover he keeps a legal record in his 
office of his professional! labors. 


The skill resulting from a long practice, and the suitable 
accommodation in his office, enable him to execute every 
order, of whatever ature in dentistry it i-, to the full satis- 
faction, a+ he Matters himself, of his patrons, and at the very 
lowest cash prices. 

Gold Filling one Tooth 3 50 
Betting on Pivot with fine gold, 150 
Setting on Plate wth fine gold, 2 
Extracting one Tooth, 

Cleansing “ « 

Extracting with Chloroform, 

Half Set of Single Teeth, fine gold, 


Whole “et of Single Teeth, fine gold, 
Whole Set of Double Teeth, 


a7 Teeth will be repaired at the lowest prices. 
may4 
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Jewett & Preseott’s 
SILK AND SHAWL STORE, 


No. 2 MILK STREET, BOSTON. 


Improved and Re-stocked for the Autumn Trade 
of 1850. 


WIE Proprietors have just completed suitable improve- 
ments in their store, and have secured an assortment of 


NEW SHAWLS, SILKS & CLOAK GOODS, 


of the most beautiful description. We accordingly ask the 
attention of all Purchasers to our new importations of 


Black and fancy cold Dress Silks, all widths, 

Satins and Satins de Chine, for Cloaks and Dresses, 

Long and Square Shawls, in the greatest variety, 

Elegant Paris Cloaks and Sacks, 

Thibet Cloths and French Merinos, 

Silk and Woolen Fabrics, of al! kinds, for Cloaks, 

Marceline Silks, and other Goods for trimming Cloaks, 

Cashmere Scarfs, all sizes, colors and styles, 

Wide Silk Velvets, black and colored, 

Mourning Shawls and Silk Goods, 

Bombazines, Alpaccas, Silk Warp Thibets, &c. &¢. 
Comprising the most extensive assortment of French, 
Swiss and German DRY GOODS, to which public atten- 
tion. has been invited in Boston. 

JEWETT & PRESCOTT, 
No 2 Milk Street. 
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New Fashionable Upholstery 
AND FURNITURE STORE 
EDWARD HIXON, 

170 Washington Street, Boston, 

V OULD inform his friends and the public that 

addition to his Store No. 71 Cornhill, he ha 
taken the spacious building 170 Washington Street, op 


posite Bromfield Street, where will be found at a 
times the 


CHOICEST COLLECTION OF UPHOLSTERY 
GOODS AND CABINET FURNITURE, 
Manufactured from the best of stock. Particular at- 
tention paid to the seasoning of wood and putting to- 
gether all kinds of PARLOR, LIBRARY AND 
CHAMBER FURNITURE, in fashionable style, and 

in such faithful manner as to stand furnace heat. 

E. H. would also inform his friends that he has 
made an arrangement with Mr. ABRAHAM KIM- 
BALL of Salem, of the late firm of Kimball & Sargent, 
to superintend the Store 170 Washington Street. 

0G- In accordance with the above arrangement, the 
subscriber has removed to Boston, 170 Washington 
Street, where he will be pleased to wait upon his 
friends and old patrons, and execute any orders that 
they may entrust to his care. 


dec2 ABRATIAM KIMBALL. 
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HENRY PETTES & CO. 
HAVE REMOVED 
THEIR LARGE AND ELEGANT STOCK OF 


CARPETS 
—TO THE— 
NEW GRANITE WAREHOUSE, 
IN SUMMER STREET, 
NEXT TO TRINITY CHURCH 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


English and American Carpetings, 
For Sale in great variety, and at the Lowest Prices. 
FLOOR OIL CLOTHS, 


OF ALL WIDTHS AND PRICES. 


CITIZENS AND STRANGERS 


Who visit the city, are invited to call and view this exten- 

sive establishment, where are offered for sale as large an 

assortment of CARPETINGS, as can be found in any 

Warehouse in the United States—all of which are warrant- 

ed to be of the best quality, and PERFECTLY FasT CULORS. 
august31 2mis 





CARPETINGS. 
WM. P. TENNY & CO. 


Carpet Hall, over Maine Railroad Depot, Haymarket 
Square, 
At reeeiving from manufact'rers their stock of Goods 
for the Fall Trade, and would invite the attention of 
buyers to an inspection of the same previous to inaking 
their purchases. Our assortment is larger than it has ever 
been before, and embraces in part— 


English Velvet Tapestry and Brussels Carpeting, 

Do three-ply superfine and fine ingrain 0. 
Best American Velvet Tapestry and Brussels 
Lowell three-ply super and extra fine ingrain 
Thompsonville do do do 
Tapleyville superfine, ex. fine and fine do 
l.ow priced Woolen, | otton & Wool & Cotton 
Tupestry, Brussels and Damask Stair 
Ve etian. Wool and Cotton do do, 

Hemp and List do, 

Painted teal Cloths (all widths in sheets and narrow 
ods) 5 

English Printed Bockings, 8-4 Cotton do ; 

Straw Mattings, in variety, Table Oil Cloths (of German 
and American manufacture); Rugs, Door Mats, Stair Rods, 
«&c. And will be constantly receiving additions as the sea- 
son advances. 3m sep7 


] 
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Boots and Shoes! 


OLD STAND, ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 


MIE subscriber would respectfully inform his friends 

and the public generally, that having greatly enlarged 

and improved his Srore, he is enabled, by the greater fncil- 

ities uffurded him, to keep a larger and more extensive stock 
0 


FASHIONABLE BOOTS AND SHOES, 
suited for Ggnt’s, Lapies’, Misses’ and CuitDRen’s wear, 
of his own fianofacture, and from the best manufacturers 


in the State, which will be sold at reasonable prices and 
warranted to give satisfaction. 


LADIES’ NEW YORK BOOTS AND SHOES, 


Having made arrangements with Mr. W, L, WHITING, 
of New York, I shall be constantly receiving from this cele- 
brated manufacturer a full supply of Laptes’, Misses’ and 
CutLpren’s SHOES, of all his variety of styles and pat- 
terns, of the best materials and work, at his lowest cash 
prices. Ladies who prefer, by leaving their measure, can 
have their Boots and Shoes made to order, as above, at 
short notice. 

e Gent’s, Boys’, Misses’ and Children’s Shoes made to or- 
er. 

A fine assortment of Gent's, Laptes’, Misses’ and 
CuiLtpren’s RUBBERS. 


LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S CLOGS. 


THEO. H. BEteL, 155 & 157 Washington st., 
octl9 Opposite Old South Church. 


PEABODY'S CONSOLATIONS—New Epitton. 


ce & NICHOLS publish this day—Christian 
Conso'ations, Ly Rev. A. P. Peabody ; a new edition, 
with an addition of five new Discourses. 

Just received,—The Scripture Text Book; Scripture 
Texts, arranged for the use of Ministers, 8. 8. Teachers and 
families. The Pastor’s Hard Book, com s-lections 

Duty, 





Scripture, arranged for various 
with Rules of Order, &c. For sale b: 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 

111 Washington street. 


Mrs. 8S. G. Hodges 


ILL open a of Millinery, on Satur- 


octl2 








tracted suffering, and which could confer true 


day, Oct. 19th, 266 Weshingttar Sudeens 
t. 19th, at ‘ of 
Central Gourt. ais octl9 


: BD. sviher of “ The 


NEW WORKS. 


THE FOOT-PRINTS OF THE CREATOR; 


—or— 
THE ASTEROLEPIS OF STROMNESS. 
KY HUGH MILLER. 
WITH MANY ILLUSTRATIONS. 


From the Third London Edition. With a Memoir of the 
Author, by Louis Acassiz. 12mo. cloth. Price, $1.25. 





Notices of the English Edition. : 

“In its purely geolog h , the * Foot-prints’ is 
not surpyssed by any wiodern work of the same Class. In: 
this volume, Mr Miiler discusses the developement yg Pe 
exis, or the hypothesis of natural law, as maintained y Le 
marck, and by the author of the ‘ Vestiges of Creation,’ and 
has subjected it, in its geological 1, to the most rigor- | 
ous examination. He has strip it even of i's semblance 
o: truth, and restored to the Creator, as governor of the 
universe, that power and those functions which he was) 
supposed to have resigned ut its birth. * * * Theearth 
has still to surrender mighty s«crets—and t revelations , 
are yet to issue from sepalchres of stone. It is from the | 
vaults to which ancient life has been consigned that the 
history of the dawn of life is to be composed.”—North Brit- 
ish Review. 


“ Scientific knowledge equally remarkable for compre- 
hensiveness and accuracy ; a style at all times singulurl 
clear, vivid. and powerful, i at will, and without e 
fort, from the most natural graceful simplicity, through 
the playful, the graphic, and the vigorous, to the im,-ressive 
eloquence of great tuoughts grently expressed ; reasoning 
at once comprehensive in scope, strong in grasp, and point- 
edly direct in application,—these qualities combine to ren- 
der the ‘F.ot-prints’ one of the most perfect refutations of 
error, and defences of truth, that ever exact science has 
produced.”—Free Church Magazine. 

“In Mr. Miller we have to hail the accession to geolog- 
ical writers of a man highly qualified t» advance the sci- 
ence. His work, to a begi ner, is worth a th didac- 
tic treatises.”— Sir R. Murchison’s Address. 

Da. BucKLanp, at a meeting of the British Association, 
said, he had never been so much astonished in his life by the 
powers of any man as he had been by the geologicai des- 
cri; tions of Mr. Miller. That wonderful man descrited 
these objects with a facility which made him ashamed of 
the comparative meagreness and poverty of his own des- 
cri;tions in the “ Bridgewater Treatise,” which had cost 
him hours and days of ijabor, He would give his left hand 
to possess such powers of descriptien as this man ; and if it 
pleased Providence to spare his useful life, he, if any one, 
would certainly render the science atiractive and popular, 
and do equal service to theology and geology. 
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THE POETRY OF SCIENCE; 
—or— 
STUDIES OF THE PHYSICAL PHENOMENA OF 
NATURE. 


BY ROBERT HUNT, 


Author of “ Panthea,” “ Researches on Light,” etc. 12mo. 
cloth. Price, $1.25. 
Notices of the English Press. 

“ We know of no work upon science which is so well 
calculated to lift the mind from the admiration of the won- 
drous works of creation to the belief in, and worship of, a 
First Great Cause. One of the most readable epi- 
tomes «{ the present state and progress of science we have 
yet perused.”— Morning Herald, London. 

“ The design of Mr. Hunt’s volume is striking and good. 
The subject is very ably dealt with, and the object very 
well attained ; it displays a fund of knowledge. and is the 
work of an eloquent and earnest man.”—The Examiner, 
London. 


Second Edition. Revised. 
THE EARTH AND MAN: 


Lectures on Comparative Physical Geography, in its rela- 
tion to the History of Mankind) By Arxo_p Guyot, 
Prof. Phys. Geo. and Hist., Neuchatel. Translated from 
the Freuch, by Prof. C. C. Fertoxn.—With Iliustrations. 
l2mo. cloth. Price, $1.25. 





New Edition Revised and Enlarged. 
THE PRE-ADAMITE EARTH. 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO THEOLOGICAL SCIENCE. 
BY JOHN HARRIS, D. D. 


12mo. cloth. Price $1.00. 
ay Just published and for sa'e by 
GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 


octi2 59 Washmgton Street. 


SABBATH SCHOOL DEPOSITORY, 
111 Washington Street. 


ROSBY & NICHOLS, have for sale, a lurge collection 
of BOOKS FOR SABBATH SCHOOL and JUVE- 
NILE LIBRARLES, to which they invite the attention 
of all interested in Sabbath Schools. 
a Boos will at any time be sent for examination, with 
the privilege of returning any that are not desired. 
C. & N. publish the following ls for Sabbath 
Schools: 
A Manual of Christian Doctrine and Institutions,—with 
Answers in the Language of Scripture. By Rev. A. B. 
Fuller. 
*,* The Publishers have received from Rev. Dr. Francis 
of Cambridge, Kev. A. P. Peabody of Portsmouth, and Hon. 
Stephen C. Phillips (President of the Boston Sunday School 
Society), letters, recommending the Manuai in the highest 
terms. 
Lessons on the Parables ; by Rev. F. D. Huntington. 
A Scripture Cutechisin of the Christian Religion,—stated 
in the words of the Bible ; by Rev. - are Peabody. 
The Gospel Narratives ; by Rev. H. A. Miles. 
The Ministry of Christ ; by Rev. T. B. Fox. 
A Manual! on the Book of Acts; by Rev. T. B Fox. 
The V ors of Christ; from the New Testament. 
oe Questions on the New Testament. Parts I. ard 


The First Book for Funday Schools. 

The Sunday Schoo! Hymn and Service Book. By Hon. 
Stephen «'. Phillips. 

The Sunday School Singing Book. 

a7 Specimens of the above wil be sent to any Clergy- 
man or Superintendent who may wish them for examina- 
ion. mayil 











MOREY’S 
COLD SALT WATER BATHS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


Western Avenue, (Mill Dam,) Rear of the Ner 
Brick Block. 


Ir PRICES REDUCED. £0 
SEASON TICKETS, TWO DOLLARS. 


*BXHIS celebrated Establishment is now opened for the 

season. The Cold Shower and Swimming BATH has 
been removed into deeper water, which at all times is pure 
and abundant. The Ladies’ Baths are entirely removed 
from those of the Gentlemen, and are provided with Female 
Attendants. 

Isvatips and CHILDREN will receive particular ai<en- 
thon. 

Terms—Season Tickets, $2.00. 

Swiinming taught by a competent professor. 

Additional rooms have been «dded, with Fleeting Shower 
Baths, put up in the most approved style. Also, new Dres 
sing Rooms, which will at all times be found perfectly dry 
anv convenient. 

The proprietor would call attention to the fact, that 
though his establishment has been very much improved, the 
prices have been reduced. , 
The Ladies and Gentlemen of Boston are respectfully in- 
vited to call. 

Open from sunrise to 10 o’clock, P. M. 

june22. tf TRUMAN MOREY. 





CHURCH ORGANS. 


AVING every facility for manufactur’ng and purchas- 
ing to the best advantage, with experienced and skil- 
fn! workmen, in all branches of the business, together with 
a factory, which for size and ad jon to the busi , is 
unequalled in New England, we can furnish organs with 
from four to sixty stops, at the ‘shortest notice, and at the 
lowest prices possible, for truly first rate ir.ctruments. 
The following well-known organs are among the many 
from this manufactory, viz. 

Salem Street Church, Boston, Rev. Dr. Edward Beecher 
with 40 stops. 

E. Street Baptist Church, Washington, D C., Rev. Mr. 
Sampson. 

Congregational Church, Bath, Rev. Ray Palmer, with 28 


stops. 

Congregational Church in St. Johnsbury, Vt., with 27 
stops. 
Unitarian Church, Salem, Mass., Rev. Mr. Frothingham, 
with 24 stops. 

Unitarian Church, Brookline, Mass., Rev Mr. Knapp, 
with 34 stops. 

Baptist Church, Cleaveland, Ohio, with 28 stops. 

St. Pau’s Episcopal Church, Philadelphia, Rev. Mr. 
Newton, with 49 stops, 

Second Baptist Church, St. Louis, Missouri, with 34 
stops. 

Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., Rev. H. W. Beecher, 
with 46 stops. 

Unitarian Church, Roxbury, Mass., Rev. Dr. Putnam, 


with 52 stops. 
WM. B. D. RIMMON®S & Cu., 
36, 38, 40 Causeway Street, Boston. 
march30 2wiseopostm 


FAMILY SCHOOL. 


MIE Undersigned, residing in Marlborough, a pleasant 
town about twenty-five miles from Boston, and easily 
accessible by either the Worcester or Fitchburg Ruilroads, 
would .ike to receive a few boys into his family to educate. 
He wouid prefer those between 8 and 14 years of age. 
For terms and references inquire of the Publisher of this 
Peres. e HORATIO ALGER. 
octi 


NIEBUHR’S LECTURES. 


By ae eae on the gern ad Rome, from the earliest 
times to the fatl of the Western Empire. By B. G. 
Niebur. Edited by Dr. Leonard Schmitz ; second edition, 
with every addition derived from Dr. Isler’s German Edi- 
tion. 3 vols,8vo. For sale by 
r LITTLE & BROWN, 

112 Washingion st. 











octld 





YOUNG LADY who can furnish unquestionable re 
erences, wishes to engage as an attendant of a lady o 
family travelling abroad. 
Inquire of the Publisher of the Christian Register, No. 22 
School street, or at his house, No. 1 Bedford Place. 
mayl8 iatf 





BUILDING MATERIALS, 
448 Washington Streets 


mee subscribers offer for sale their large stock at ex- 
treme low rates, consisting of 


DOORS, BLINDS AND SASHES. 


Also,—glass, stair and fence balusters, blind trimmings, 
windows ready glazed, &c., &c. > — 
BAILEY & JENKINS 


Boston, May i §mo 
ger yoe ees OF NATURE. General Pri 





inciples of 
the Philosophy of Nature, with an outline of some ot 


its recent developments em 
the Philosophical Systems of Schelling and H ae 
— gee | eae By Po Btallo, A w. jately 
rofessor College, New York. 1 520 
pages, $1.25. Published by . ses 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
septpy 111 Washington street. 


GUIDE TO THE SAVIOUR; or the Inquirer As- 
sisted in the ways of Salvation, by Rev. Amos 8u 
Chaplain,” “ 








ponded with many of the eminen’ 
try, and proc ured several of 
compositions, 

The work com th 
collection of CHURCH 


t composers of this coun. 
their most choice and popular 


. &e. 

There are about two hundred composers 
this work. There are nearly one thousand different wg 
positions in the work. There are upwards of seventy-five 
di t wetres! There are more common and short 
metres, than in any other collection ever published! There 
is a complete theory to Jearn to play the organ, 

phine and melodeon, by figures. are instructions 
to vary the metres. There are instructions in chanting, 
There are sacred b :Ilads and duets arranged for the organ, 
seraphine and mejodeon. There is a complete Oratorio ar. 
ranged for small societies, the music of which is mostly se. 
lected from Handel, Haydn, Hummel, Beethoven, Rom. 
berg, Felicien David. 

Instesd of all dry und uninteresting exercises in the Text 
Book, there are benutiful melodies and round- set to pleas. 
an‘ words, adapted to interest singing schools and Classes, 

is « chorister’s index of first lines, of ali the odd me. 
tre Hymos in use, with one or more tunes affixed to each, 
There will be separate or orchestra parts furnished to order 
for the Oratorio select pieces. 

For further particulars see the work itself, which, a}. 
though comprising a lurger amount of valuable music than 
any other ever published in this country, will be furnished 
as low as any work of the kind extant. 

Published by WM. J. REYNOLDS & Co. 

sep7 24 Cornhill, Boston, 


NEW SINGING BOOK. | 


WE “NEW CARMINA SACRA.” Perhaps no book 
of Church Music has had so extensive a circulation in 
this country as Carminn Sacra; and even now, when the 
re-s teems with professedly new music hooks, this work 
9 on its way, and is probably more g+nerally used in 
the churches than any single work. Yet some portion o 
the tuves in the Carmina Sacra, being found less generally 
useful than might be wished, a thorough revision of the 
whole work was some months ago determined upon. 

‘Tre plan has been to retain the most valuable and uni- 
versally pleasing part of the former work as the basis of the 
new; to reject such portions as experience proved to be the 
Jeast useful, und to substitute choice tunes and pieces se- 
lected from the whole range of Mr. Mason’s formerly p: pu- 
lar publications, and other works; and to append additional 
pages containing entirely new music. The work has been 
done, and in its present form doubtless comprises one of 
the most important collections of Church Mu ic ever pub- 
lished, affording all the interes: and freshnessof an entirely 
new production, without the same liability to disappoint- 
ment. book embraces over two hundred tunes and 
pieces not inserted in the former collection: and Teachers 
of Singing Schools, Members of Choirs and Congregations 
cannot but find :t a work of uncommon attraction. It will 
ed be ready for sale under the title of The New Carmina 

jacra. 

N. B.—As there wi!l undoubtediy conti to be a de- 
mand for the original Carmina Sacra, that work will be 
published unaltered as heretofore. 

WILKINS, CARTER & CO., 
july27 tf Publishers, 16 Water street. 


BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A ee ANNA Y. LORD’S Boarding School for Young 

Ladiea, at avin Hill Avenue, Dorchester, Muss., will 
September 16, 1850. The Principal will give 

her personal attention to the higher English 

French, Spanish, and the Guitar. and will be assiated by 

able and experienced Teachers. The Spanish and French 

languages wiil be spoken in the family. 


Board (including Fuel and Washing) and Tuition 

in English, French and Latin, for each Term of 

eleven weeks, payable in advance, - + 865.00 
Day Dae y 054: oa +, w 04s a he 15 00 
Italian, German, Drawing, Dancing end Music, on terms 
regulated by those of the Masters employed. 

There will be two vacations during the year, one from 
July 16 to September 16, and one of a week at Thankagiv- 
ing. 

A Day School for younger children, connected with the 
above, will be opened at the same time and place, under the 
charge of an experienced and faithiul Teacher. 

REFERS TO 
Amos Lawrence, Esq., 
Philo 8. Shelton, Esq. 
David Reed, Esq, Publisher of the Christian 
ter, Koston, 

Johu Hlomans, M. D. * 
Henry lL. Bowditch,M.D. “ 
Rev. 8. K. Lothrop, « 

“ R.C. Waterston, - 

“ F. D. Huntington, - 
D. Humphrey Storer, M. D. “ 
Rev. Abram Lamson, D. D., Dedham. 

Application can be nde to MRS. LORD, at No. 1 Bed. 
ford Place, Boston, until September 1st, or on the premises 
in Dorchester. uf july27 


CLASSICAL AND MATHEMATICAL 
SCHOOL. 

















Boston, 
“ 





4 bets Subscriber will, on MONDAY, Sept. 2d, re-open 
his School, at 47} Tremont Row, for the preparation 
of lads fr the Freshman Class, or for advanced standing in 
the University. or for busmess. 

Believing that, however indisp b'e abund know- 
ledge may be for a teacher, however valuable facility in 
imparting instruction, still the ability to penetrate charac- 
ter and control motives, toinspire the love of knowledge 
and of self-improvement, is his highest qualification, the uv- 
dersigned aims to employ assiduoussy these great means ti 
education. And as intelligence is a high result of educutios, 
and steady habits of application a better, and faculties well 
disciplined to accuracy and sustained force the highest, he 
devotes himself to these great objects of the training of the 
mind, while he strives to conduct to right issues that of the 
heart. 


Terms—$37} per quarter. 

Parents and Guardinns are referred to either of the fol- 
lowing gentlemen—Jared Sparks, LL. D., Prof. C. U. Fel- 
ton, tion. Peleg Sprague, Hon. Josiah Quincy, Jr., Charies 
G. Loring, Esq., Rev. Wm. M. Rogers, George M. Dexter, 


Esq.. John T. Heard, Esq. 
august31 6tis70s WM. H. BROOKS. 


ORCHARD HILL SCHOOL. 


RCHARD Hitt FamiLy Boarpixa ScHoon. Mr. and 
rs. Mack, formerly of Cambridge, have opened their 
Boarding School iu a new hou-e planned and furnished ex- 
pressly for the accommodation of twelve pupils. Their 
curse of instruction will +mbrace the Ancient and Modern 
Languages, and the English branches usually pursued in 
Academies 
The honse is situated in Watertown, near the Watertown 
and West Cambridge Depot, on the Fircupure RalcLroad, 
six miles from Boston, in the midst of extensive ard diver- 
sified grounds, in the immediate vicinity of the well known 
Wellington till, commanding a wide and beautiful pros- 
pect ; is well warmed, well ventilated, and supplied with 
an abundance of pure spring water in each story ; ulsoa 
bathing room, containing a douche, shower bath, &c., &c. 


Mosic, Drawing, Dancing, &c., by the best Teaohers in 
Boston. 








The Second Quarter commences Monday Sept. 10th. 
Rererences.—Prof. Beck, Rev. R. M. Hodges, Cam 
bridge, Jas. Brown, Esq., (Little & Brown.) Boston. 


For further particulars, address Mr. and Mrs. Mack, care 
of 8. O. Mead, Esq., Boston. tf mare! 


Family Boarding School for Boys, 
AT JAMAICA PLAIN, ROXBURY, 
CORNER OF POND AND CENTRE STREETS. 


HE undersigned gives notice that his School will open 

for the ensuing year on the 2ist of October, at which 

time a few more pupils, designed for College or the Cou!- 

ing Room, can be received. The course of study preps 

tory to College and to Mercantile pursuits, is eqvtl,te 

aes, to that of the Public Latin and High Schoo’, 
oston. 

Ths 'nstitution, of which C. W. Greene, Esq. was fot 
many years the proprietor, is believed to combine advat- 
tages iu respect to location. buildings, grounds, and what- 
ever is requisite for the healih, recreation and comfort of 
the pupils, unsurpassed by those of any establishment of the 
kind in the State. 

Reference is made to Rev. Alexander H. Vinton, D.D., 
Boston; Wm. B. Fowie, Esq., Boston ; and Prof. Joseph 
Lovering, A.M., Cambridge. 

oct5 C. M: VINSON. 


Writing, Book-Keeping, and Arith 
metic, 


OMER’S INITIATORY COUNTING ROOM, No. 
139 WASHIFGTON STREET, corner of Schoo! 5t., 
which has been in successf! operation for the lust eight 
years. is open DAY and EVa NING, for practical instrac- 
tion in all the requisices of a Merchant’s Clerk, instead 
the mere school-boy theory of the Academies. gr Ne 
Class Bystem. CG Students aided in procuring suitable 
employment. 
Lapigs.—A separate apartment, with separate entrance, 
has been provided for Females. 
BOOKS POSTED), &c. Compli aA adjust- 
ed, Copving, &c.. promptly and faithtully executed 
BOOK KEEPING by Double Entry without the Jour 
nal, by G.N. Comer, A . Boston, (Fifth Edition) 
price 62 cents Blank Books, 30 cents per set—for sale #4 
above. A liberal allowance to Teachers. 
COMER’S NAUTICAL INSTITUTE. 
NAVIGATION in all its branches, taugt.t in the most 
thorough manner—Lunars, Grent Circle Sailing, <umner's 
Method, &c. &c The best Instruments Charts, &¢., &¢ 
provided and explained. The Establishment is under the 
direct patronage ot the Marine Lusurance Offices and the 
merchant ship owners of Boston. 
> For Cards of Terins, &c., call at 139 Washingto* 
Street. £0 


Sept. 1. , 


Stained and Ornamented Glass. 


I. M. COOK, 
No. 16 Atkinson Strzet, Boston, 


[Mtnntsctures STAINED, CUT uni ORNAMENTED 
GLASS of various Colors, and in a t variety 
Patterns drawn expressly for Side Lights, Church, eer 
Ship, and other Ornamented Windows. LEAD: oa 
and METAL SASHES made to order. GROUND 
ENAMELLED GLASS by the Wholesale and Retail. 


FIRE AND WATER-PROOF PAINT. 


The Ohio Metallic Paint is constantly kept by the 
scriber. This Paint is now used quite extensively on™ 
Steamboats. Dwelling-Houses, Barns, Railroad Core oa 
It is an excellent Paint fur Brick Buildings and Iron Roof 
ters, as it 1s impervious to moisture. T'o make a New ool 
of an old leaky one, sweep it clean, then put on three joint 
coats mixed With boiled linseed Oil, and see that the ‘igh! 
are well filled up, and in a short time it will become ® 
fire and water-proof roof. wit 

All orders, addressed to the undersigned, will mee 

mpt attention. 
Prompr any. M. COOK, No. 16 Atkinson street, Bosto™- 
april6 Smis9mos 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


DAVID REED, 
AT NO. 22 SCHOOL STREETS, 


or 
TERMS.—THREE DO: able in six months 
TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS if paid 2 on 
To individuals or companies who pay in advance 
copies, a sixth copy will be sent gratis. 























A Narrative 
the Orissa Mission,” etc. 18mo. cloth : 25c. J 
SON te Waukee by GOULD, KENDALL & LIN 





é a 
No subscriptions discontinued, except at the discret 
the publisher, until all arrearages ase paid, 
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